








Profits. 


All the bread, 
biscuit, cake and 
pastry-making qual- 
ities of wheat are 
concentrated in 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 


It bakes more to 
the pound than other 
flour, therefore, 
saves money for the 
housewife. Money 
saved is as good as 
money made. Use 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 


-save money. 
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The Romance of Expansion 


eons the more important features of The Outlook for the coming 
year will be a group of articles by Mr. H. Addington Bruce, dealing 
with the general subject indicated by this title. The territorial growth of 
the United States will be presented, not in a series of learned historical 
studies, but with the personal, dramatic, and picturesque aspects of the 
subject constantly to the front. Every step forward in this phase of our 
development had one great heroic character in leadership. These heroes of 
expansion will form, respectively, the subjects of the articles, which will be 
Getached rather than consecutive in character, so that each paper will stand 
as a complete picture of the man and his deeds. The purpose may best 
be illustrated by quoting the titles of a few of the earlier articles. These 
are: “ Daniel Boone and the Opening up of the West,” “ Andrew Jackson and 
the Florida Acquisition,” “Thomas Jefferson and the Louisiana Purchase,” 
“Thomas Hart Benton and the Occupation of Oregon.” Houston, Fremont, 
Seward, and McKinley are the four other leaders in expansion to be 
included ; and their achievements in regard to Texas, California, Alaska, 
and the Spanish Insular Possessions are vividly brought out. These topics 
invite somewhat unusual and extremely interesting illustration. 
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BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. CINCINNATI 


_AMGR “BEACH ASTER) 
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SATURDAY NIGHT IS “TUB NIGHT.” 


It is the night when ALL the little ones are given what 
the French call “The Grand Bath”—a thorough cleansing from 
top to toe. 








In this weekly function, Ivory Soap plays an important part. 
A white soap, it yields a snow-white lather—a lather that cleanses 
but does not harm. 4 


Ivory Soap has another ‘advantage over most bath soaps 
—it floats. \f you happen to drop a cake of Ivory in the 
bath-tub, up, up it comes to the surface of the water. 


Write for a copy of our booklet, ** How to Bring Up a Baby."’ It contains 40 pages of valuable 
information about the Care of Children. Every phase of the subject is covered—Food, Sleep, 
Dress, Cleanliness, Ventilation, the Care of the Eyes, Ears, Nose, Teeth, Hair and Nails. Full 
of helpful suggestions and sound advice. Charmingly illustrated. Free. Though issued onl 
a few months ago, more than 60,000 copies of this booklet have already been distributed. 
THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., Cincinnati. 


Ivory Soap —— 7 .. It Floats. 
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The American peo- 
ple have long sus- 
pected that they 
are compelled to pay too high a price 
for kerosene. It has been repeatedly 
asserted that the Standard Oil Company 
has used the practical monopoly which, 
by fair means or foul, it has established, 
to maintain the price of oil on an un- 
naturally and unreasonably high plane. 
The accusation has been as ardently 
denied by the Standard, with the claim 
that only a great combination like itself 
could have furnished oil at the prices 
that have prevailed. ‘This aspect of the 
Standard’s operations is the one which 
touches most closely the individual 
citizen. The leaders of the combination 
may indulge in “frenzied finance” to their 
heaits’ content without directly affecting 
more than a comparatively small circle 
of other financiers and investors, frenzied 
or otherwise. They may destroy com- 
petition and ruin competitors, and only 
a small circle will suffer directly. But 
if the price of oil is raised,*every user of 
oil feels the burden. For over two years 
the Bureau of Corporations of the De- 
partment of Commerce and Lakor has 
been conducting an investigation of the 
affairs of the Standard Oil Company. 
Two reports, on the transportation of 
petroleum and the position of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company in the petroleum in- 
dustry, have already been made. Sum- 
maries of a third report, dealing with 
the question of prices and profits, have 
now been made public. The Commis- 
sioner, Mr. Herbert Knox Smith, reports 
that “the Standard has consistently used 
its power to raise the price of oil during 
the last ten years, not only absolutely, 
but also relatively to the cost of crude 
oil.” He presents figures which show 
that the average margin between the 
price of Pennsylvania crude oil and the 
price of the illuminating oil sold by 


Oil Prices and 
Standard Oil Profits 


the Standard throughout the country, 
after deducting freight costs, increased, 
in the eight years preceding 1905, 1.3 
cents per gallon. A good profit on the 
business is given by Mr. Smith as rang- 
ing from seven-tenths of a cent to one 
cent per gallon. It thus appears that 
in eight years the Standard more 
than doubled its rate of profit on illu- 
minating oil. In the case of the other 
products of crude petroleum, the most im- 
portant of which are gasoline, lubricating 
oil, and paraffin wax, the increase of the 
rate of profit has been considerably 
greater. Applying the average increase 
of profits to the Standard’s: entire sales 
of all kinds of petroleum products in the 
United States in 1904, the profits for 
that year would be about $21,000,000 
more than they would have been on the 
basis of the prices and costs in 1898. 
The natural conclusion from these figures 
is that if the Standard in 1898 was 
making a fair profit on its products, six 
years later it was taking from the users 
of its products $21,000,000 a year more 
than a fair profit. ‘This increase in the 
rate of profit is reflected in the increased 
profit on the capitalization. From 1882 
to 1894 the net earnings averaged about 
15 per cent. on the capital stock; while 


_from 1903 to 1905 the net earnings were 


about 68 per cent. yearly. Mr. Smith 
closes the letter of submittal of this part 
of his summary with the statement: 


The following facts are proven: The 
Standard has not reduced margins during 
the period in which it has been responsible 
for the prices of oil. During the last eight 
years covered by this report (1898 to 1905) it 
has raised both prices and margins. Its 
domination has not been acquired or main- 
tained by its superior efficiency, but rather 
by unfair competition and by methods eco- 
nomicall | morally unjustifiable. The 
Standard has superior efficiency in running 
its own business; it has an equal efficiency 
in destroying the business of competitors. 
It keeps for itself the profits of the first and 
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adds to these the monopoly profits secured 


by the second. Its profits are far above the 
highest possible standard of a reasonable 
commercial return, and have been steadily 
increasing. Finally, the history of this great 
industry is a history of the persistent use 
of the worst industrial methods, the exaction 
of exorbitant prices from the consumer, and 
the securing of excessive profits for the 
small group of men whe over a long series 
of years have thus dominated the business. 


@ 
The second half of Mr. 
Smith’s report deals with 
price _ discriminations, 
between foreign and domestic trade, 
between different parts of the United 
States, and between different customers. 
He shows that in the two years from 
June, 1903, to August, 1905, the average 
price received by the Standard for oil 
sold in Europe was about two cents per 
gallon less than the average American 
price. This difference is about twenty 
per cent. of the American price. The 
difference in the margins of the respec- 
tive prices above costs (as described in 
the preceding paragraph) was even 
greater. The American margins are 
from one and one-half to three times as 
high as the foreign margins. Mr. Smith 
takes up the explanations of these differ- 
ences offered by apologists of the Stand- 
ard, such as an oversupply of the prod 
uct, and severe competition by Russian 
and other foreign oils. He shows that 
these arguments and excuses are based 
on false premises. In the United States 
there has been the widest inequality in 
price between different sections. In 
December, 1904, the average price of 
oil from a single group of refineries 
using the same crude oil, and having a 
substantial similarity of conditions of 
manufacture, varied from 7.7 cents per 
gallon in Delaware to 10 cents in New 
York, 11.4 cents in South Carolina, and 
13 cents in Georgia—all the prices being 
computed with the cost of transportation 
deducted. In California the Standard 
carries oil, from its great refinery near 
San Francisco, several hundred miles 
by water and rail, and sells it in South- 
ern California for several cents less than 
is charged for the same oil in San Fran- 
cisco. Mr. Smith’s comment on the 


Discrimination 
in Oil Prices 





many cases of this sort which he reports 
is that “the evidence is absolutely con- 
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clusive that it is the policy of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company to take full advantage 
of all non-competitive conditions to im- 
pose the highest prices possible and to 
extend such non-competitive conditions 
by aggressive price-cutting calculated to 
drive out rivals. The enormous profits 
secyred over most of the country enable 
the Standard to carry out this plan very 
effectively in those localities where price- 
cutting is demanded by this policy.” 
In the sale of lubricating oils to railways 
discrimination is found, not between 
localities, but between customers. By 
the use of a peculiar form of contract 
widely different prices have been made 
to railway companies’ for the same oil. 
For instance, the Pennsylvania system 
paid, for a certain grade cf oil, 23.5 cents 
per gallon, eight other roads averaged 
for the same grade 27.7 cents, twelve 
roads averaged 35.7 cents, fifteen roads 
41 cents, seventeen roads 45.9 cents, 
and forty-one roads 48 cents. It was 
found that the price paid by the Penn- 
sylvania was about the reasonable price 
for that grade of oil, and independent 
companies were glad to supply the oil 
at a similar or even lower rate. The 
only possible explanation which Mr, 
Smith could find for the excessive prices 
paid by nearly all railways was that the 
Standard “is powerful enough, either by 
reason of its enormous shipments of 
petroleum or by its influence in financial 
circles,” to induce the railways to pay 
those prices. 
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A Government Commission 
in Business 


The use of 
commissions 
in the admin- 
istration of government has been rapidly 
growing of late years in the United 
States. There is, for instance, the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission, which, with 
its increased functions, is the instrument 
of the enlarging powers of the Federal 
Government in controlling the railways. 
There are also many State railway com- 
missions. And now there are two States 
in the Union—New York and Wiscon- 
sin—which have created commissions 
for the control of public utilities. In all 
these cases the commission exercises 
power of regulation and control. ‘The 
new commission which the Province of 
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Ontario, Canada, has created, extends 
the idea one step further. The Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission is designed 
itself to harness the water-power of the 
Province in the service of all the people. 
This Commission will acquire, by author- 
ity of the Council of the Province, by 
purchase or lease, either with or without 
the consent of the owner, lands, water 
rights, or private power plants adapted 
for generating electric energy. The 
Commission can build and operate any 
works necessary to generate and trans- 
mit electrical power and deliver it to the 
towns and cities of the provinces. More 
than this, it can do everything necessary 
to develop and bring into use the water- 
power of the province. This means that 
Ontario is determined to make Niagara 
Falls of direct service to the people of 
the Province rather than a source of 
profit to industrial concerns. The Com- 
mission, moreover, will so administer its 
business as to co-operate and further the 
municipally owned enterprises of the 
cities. It does not contemplate supplying 
small consumers directly. Any city can 
contract with the Commission for elec- 
tric current, but only after the plan is 
approved by the voters of the munici- 
pality. Under the act creating the Com- 
mission, the city then can raise what 
money it needs for erecting the dis- 
tributing system. By this means every 
city and town in the Province is placed 
in a position to compete directly with 
the private companies now in the field. 
In its dealings with the cities the Com- 
mission does not intend to make a profit, 
but simply enough money to pay for the 
current, the cost of transmission, interest 
at four per cent. on the capital invested, 
and an annual sum sufficient to retire 
the securities issued within thirty years. 
Of course, how greatly rates may be 
reduced by the adoption of the policy 
embodied in this act is still a matter of 
estimate, not of experience. Already, 
however, the Commission has made 
tenders to the cities to supply them 
with current at rates varying from 
fourteen dollars to thirty dollars per 
horse-power annually. The city of To- 
ronto, where the private companies are 
paying thirty-five dollars for Niagara 
power, can obtain it from the Commis- 
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sion at from fourteen dollars to seven- 
teen dollars and seventy-five cents, It 
has been estimated that instead of pay- 
ing to the present company eight to 
twelve cents the kilowatt hour for incan- 
descent lighting, private consumers can 
get it from the city for from five to six 
cents, and for motor-power, instead of 
paying from two and a quarter to eight 
cents, they can get it from the city for 
from one to one and a half cents. It is 
even expected that as the system is 
developed the rates will be very greatly 
reduced, even to as low as two to four 
cents the kilowatt hour for. private light- 
ing, and to even lower prices for power. 


@ 


The proposal to 
investigate the pos- 
sibilities of such 
a plan came two years ago from a 
young manufacturer of London, Ontario, 
the Hon. Adam Beck. Ontario has 
no coal fields of its own, and there- 
fore depends upon Pennsylvania for its 
fuel. This has meant a serious handi- 
cap upon the industrial development of 
the Province. Right within its borders 
was a tremendous source of cnergy—the 
Falls of Niagara. This, the “ white coal,” 
as it has been called, had already been 
tapped by private concerns. So far as 
this enormous fall of water should be 
dedicated to industry, the query was 
whether it could not be made to promote 
the comfort and convenience of the 
public. A commission of investigation, 
employing expert engineers, ascertained 
the cost of construction and transmission, 
and the probable demand. The results 
were submitted to the people of the cities 
of Ontario, with a plan that has been 
described in the preceding paragraph. 
The vote was affirmative by four to one. 
As a consequence, Parliament in April 
last created the .Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission, consisting of three men 
appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor- 
in-Council. Of this Commission, Adam 
Beck, the originator of the idea, was 
Chairman. The members hold office 
indefinitely, and have power to appoint 
such experts as they need. The men 
who are administering this plan are men 
of imagination. ‘They are not inspired 
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by ambition for a cheap power for great 
industries alone, but for the development 
of resources for the use of all the coun- 
try. They expect to see this electric 
power replacing coal in the water-works 
pumping station, and brilliantly lighting 
the streets of the city; they expect to 
see it cooking food, heating houses, and 
relieving the farmer of his most arduous 
labor. They intend to make the widest 
and most civilizing use of what promises 
to be the most gigantic public electrical 
enterprise in the world. We hope that 
they will carry on this enterprise under 
such restraint as to make perfectly sure 
the preservation of the scenic value of 
the falls. 


& 


The new Public 
Service Com- 
mission for New 
York City has begun the use of the great 
powers intrusted to it by a public inquiry 
into the affairs of the Interborough-Met- 
ropolitan street railway system in Man- 
hattan and the Bronx, and the Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit Company. In Manhat- 
tan the Commission has been chiefly 
concerned with the question of facilities 
and service, in Brooklyn with the ques- 
tion of financial operations. The hear- 
ings have been held by Mr. W. R. Will- 
cox, Chairman of the Commission, thus 
leaving the other members free to carry 
on some of the other manifold duties of 
the board. Mr. William M. Ivins has 
been appointed special counsel for this 
investigatioa. Among the witnesses who 
have testified as to the management of 
the Interborough-Metropolitan System 


Investigating New York 
Rapid Transit 


are Mr. Theodore P. Shonts, President © 


of the combination of companies com- 
prising the Interborough-Metropolitan 
System, and Mr. Frank Hedley, the 
General Manager, and Mr. Edward P. 
Bryan, the President, of one of the con- 
stituent companies, the Interborough. 
Their testimony showed that the elevated 
roads are not being operated to their 
full capacity ; that the company did not 
feel it necessary to run sufficient cars 
during the non-rush hours to give every 
passenger a seat; that its officials had not 
given any consideration to the recom- 
mendations of the old Board of Rapid 
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Transit Commissioners for the better 
safeguarding of travelers in the subway ; 
that many new cars of the present type 
had been ordered for the subway with- 
out any investigation having been made 
of the advantages and the successful use 
in the Boston subway and on the IIli- 
nois Central Railroad of other types of 
car with side entrances to facilitate 
the entrance and exit of passengers ; 
that the elevated railways are violating 
a provision of their charter which re- 
quires every passenger to be provided 
with a seat or no fare to be charged him. 
It was revealed that the Belmont tunnel 
under the East River at Thirty-fourth 
Street is owned by the Interborough- 
Metropolitan, but that it was not intended 
to connect it physically with either the 
Manhattan or the Queens County lines, 
and that a fare of three cents would be 
charged for passage through it. The 
officers of the system have expressed 
themselves as willing and anxious to 
carry out any recommendations of the 
Commission for the improvement of 
their service. But the evidence which 
was elicited from them by the examina- 
tions of Mr. Ivins hardly showed that 
this attitude of mind had been of long 
duration with them. Considerable amuse- 
ment was caused at one session by the 
statement of General Manager Hedley 
in reply toa question as to a provision of 
the subway charter requiring the supply 
ing of drinking water at each station. Mr. 
Hedley naively replied that any pas- 
senger could obtain a drink of water by 
going to the ticket office and asking for 
it! Mr. Willcox is considering the facts 
brought out by the inquiry, and will 
recommend to the fullCommission within 
a short time orders which in his opinion 
should be issued to the Interborough- 
Metropolitan officials for alterations and 
improvements in their service. The 
Commissioners have made it clear that 
they intend to act in a conservative and 
careful manner. They do not purpose 


to issue drastic or revolutionary orders 
until the need for them has been thor- 
oughly shown; but they do mean that 
transit conditions in New York shall be 
improved, and promptly, in so far as the 
present lines of subway, elevated, and 
surface roads will permit. 
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The formal decision 
of the leaders of the 
telegraph unions to 
call all commercial telegraphers out on 
strike was announced by President Small 
at Chicago on Friday of last week. It 
had, however, very little practical effect 
on the situation, because the operators 
had already very generally left their 
keys. Here is one more resemblance 
between industrial war and militarism— 
that is, the actual beginning of hostilities 
before the formal declaration of war has 
been issued ; while another resemblance 
to actual warfare is seen in the outward 
air of excessive confidence assumed by 
both parties to the struggle and in the 
exaggeration of reports as to the losses 
and strategic defeats of their opponents. 
So far as can be judged, with due allow- 
ance for such exaggeration of claims, the 
general business of the country has not 
been affected so severely as had been 
generally anticipated. On the other 
hand, the assertion of some of the West- 
ern Union and Postal Telegraph officers 
taat the strike was practically over when 
1c began, and that they are not inter- 
ested in the return of the operators 
who have gone out, may be taken 
with reserve. Of significance was the 
remark made in Chicago by Mr. 
Samuel Gompers, who announced that 
his efforts and those of Mr. Neill, 
United States Labor Commissioner, to 
bring about peace between the contend- 
ing parties had been altogether in vain 


The Strike of the 
Telegraphers 


for the reason that the strikers and the > 


companies had not yet had their fill of 
fighting. This is atthe base of all such 
industrial contests—the feeling of ani- 
mosity instead of the spirit of business 
compromise. Later on it was announced 
that the officers of the telegraphers’ 
unions would accept as arbitrators the 
General Board of Arbitration belonging 
to the American Federation of Labor. 
This would consist of Mr. John Mitchell, 
of the mine workers, Mr. D. J. Keefe, of 
the longshoremen, and Mr. Gompers. It 
could hardly be expected that the com- 
panies would accept this board ; and on 
their part they have shown no disposi- 
tion to initiate measures leading to arbi- 
tration. Several city boards of trade have 
sent petitions to President Roosevelt 
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asking him to interfere in this strike on 
the same ground that justified his action 
in the coal strike—namely, that public 
prosperity and a universal necessity re- 
quired instant cessation of the trouble. It 
is only upon this general ground that the 
President would unofficially interfere, as 
he did before; but it is apparent that 
he does not think that such a crisis as 
yet exists. Accordingly, he has referred 
such requests to the Bureau of Labor, 
which is in existence largely for the very 
purpose of lending its influence to stop 
such senseless strikes—and we use the 
word “senseless ” without intending to 
express any opinion whatever as to 
whether the claims of the striking opera- 
tors are or are not just. No such 
statement has yet been made on their 
part as to make it possible for a judi- 
cially-minded outsider to have such an 
opinion. The strikers in specific locali- 
ties, for instance, in New York and Los 
Angeles, ascribe local causes for their 
action ; thus, in New York the operators 
still insist that five men and four women 
were suspended solely on account of 
union affiliation, and that the General 
Manager of the Western Union Com- 
pany had falsely declared that these 
persons were discharged as drunkards ; 
the Western Union Company in reply 
say that " nine persons were dis- 
charged fof good cause, one man for 
drunkenness and one woman for absence 
from duty, while no further statement is 
made public about the remaining seven. 
But it is clear that the real cause of the 
strike is not such local disputes, but 
rather the desire of the operators, on the 
one hand, to extend and strengthen their 
organization, and the intention of the 
company,on the otherhand, to insist upon 
open shop methods, and perhaps ulti- 
mately to force the unions out of exist- 
ence altogether as regards this industry. 


® 


In view of the interest in 
labor disputes aroused by 
the strike of telegraphers, 
it may be of interest to know the extent 
and success or non-success of strike 
movements the country over. The figures 
given by the United States Department 
of Commerce and Labor in a recent 
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bulletin cover the twenty-five-year period 
ending in 1905. In that time through- 
out the country there were 36,757 strikes 
and+1,546 lockouts. These together 
affected 199,954 establishments so as to 
cause interruption to work; while the 
enormous total of 7,444,270 employees 
either went out on strike or were locked 
out by their employers. It must be 
remembered, also, that, in addition to 
the employees immediately affected, 
many others in establishments connected 
with or dependent upon those closed 
down were deprived, in whole or in 
part, of work. ‘The building trades have 
the bad pre-eminence of having more 
strikes and more lockouts than any 
other industry. Many people will be 
suiprised to learn that not much more 
than two-thirds of the strikes ordered 
were directed by labor organizations. 
On the other hand, those strikes which 
were ordered by labor organizations 
were more generally successful than the 
others. The employees who went on 
strike in these twenty-five years, accord- 
ing to this report, succeeded, in whole or 
in part, more often than they failed ; the 
percentage given for total failures on 
their part is 36.78 ; while the employers, 
when they took the initiative by locking 
out their employees, actually succeeded 
completely in their contention in more 
than half of the cases. The cause of a 
little over forty per cent. of all strikes was 
a demand for increase of wages, either 
alone or in combination with other 
demands, while the next largest cause 
was for recognition of the union and 
union rules ; comparatively minor causes 
were actual reduction of existing wages 
and demands for a reduction of hours. 
Only 3.74 per cent. of the strikes were 
sympathetic. Far the most important 
cause of lockouts was the question of 
recognizing unions. It is worth while to 
compare with this record of economic 
waste, financial loss, and personal suf- 
fering, the description lately given by 
Mr. W. E. Curtis, in the Chicago Record- 
Herald, of a manufacturing town where 
the co-operative spirit rules, where mu- 
tuai benefit is kept in mind by both em- 
ployers and employees, and where there 
has not been a strike within the present 
generation, This is Manchester, in New 
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Hampshire, a city of about seventy-five 
thousand inhabitants, with more than 
twenty thousand mechanics and factory 
hands, who produce articles of commerce 
to the value of forty-seven million dollars 
a year, including one hundred and fifty 
thousand miles of cloth—* enough every 
day to reach from the Merrimac to 
New York City and return.” The em- 
ployees are not organized because they 
do not need to be. ‘They have, accord- 
ing to Mr. Curtis, confidence that the 
mill-owners will raise wages when trade 
conditions justify it, because they have 
done so repeatedly ; and when trade con- 
ditions are bad, the employees accept a 
reasonable reduction, knowing also from 
experience that former wages will be 
restored when possible. In short, they 
believe in the justice as well as the hon- 
esty of their employers, and instead of a 
continuous running fight between em- 
ployer and employee to get the better 
one of the other, the two elements are 
working harmoniously together for the 
common good. If the facts are as Mr. 
Curtis states them—and The Outlook 
pretends to no first-hand knowledge on 
the subject—there is an example here of 
that industrial peace which sometime 
must displace industrial war. 
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A labor expert in the 
Government service calls 
attention to the fact that 
there is at present, and likely to’ be for 
some years, a shortage in the labor 
market of the world. ‘This condition is 
due, he adds, to widespread prosperity 
and the unparalleled enterprise of the 
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-agé, which has led to the undertaking of 


more large projects than can possibly 
be completed within-a reasonable time. 
Chief, of course, of these vast enter- 
prises which will constitute a drain upon 
the labor market of the world for many 
years to come is the Panama Canal, 
which can use a steady force of forty 
thousand men—a standing army of 
laborers engaged in a campaign whose 
duration no one as yet dares definitely 
to predict. In this army, especially, 





desertions are numerous, and are con- 
stantly taking place at the average rate 
of about seven hundred a week, thus 
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calling for that number of new recruits 
to keep the force up to its highest effi- 
ciency. ‘These deserters, moreover, do 
not, as a rule, leave Panama to go else- 
where to join the ranks, but many of 
them, especially frugal Italians and 
Spaniards, go home to live upon their 
earnings, supplemented by less labori- 
ous labor in garden or field, to which 
they have been accustomed. Of the 
other great enterprises which will call 
for thousands of laborers at good wages 
for many years to come may be men- 
tioned the Grand Trunk Pacific and 
Great Northern Railways, which are 
constructing lines aggregating six thou- 
sand miles or more. The former of 
these is pushing its work as rapidly as 
it can secure labor, and is now turning 
toward the project of securing Japanese 
-coolies as perhaps the most available 
and desirable source of supply. The 
two great railway enterprises in the 
Northwest could probably utilize be- 
tween them a labor army sixty thousand 
strong; but there is little’ probability 
that they will be able to secure anything 
near that number, even at the good 
wages they are offering. New York, in 
its various tunneling and subway work 
in progress, to say nothing of that pro 
posed, has been and will be an eager 
bidder in the labor market; and the call 
for labor here, where conditions are more 
attractive than at Panama or in the 
Northwest, meets with a ready response. 
In fact, the large cities of the United 
States, where great works are constantly 
being carried on, have the pick of the 
labor market, though along with it they 
have a varied assortment of difficulties 
with unions and other agencies to 
counterbalance this advantage. How 
many laborers will te required for the 
great conduit begun near Peekskill 
June 20, which is to tap the Catskills 
and give New York a new water supply, 
at a cost of $161,000,000, no one as yet 
is able to say. The great $101,000,000 
barge canal of this State will also call 
for an army of laborers at a good wage 
when once it is fairly under way. In 
addition, the railways of the United States 
within the next five years will build, in- 
cluding switches, terminals, sidings, etc., 
many thousand miles of new trackage, 
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thus affording employment to thousands 
more. In the Old World, also, there 
are great works in contemplation or in 
actual construction, which will call for 
labor at fair remuneration at least. 
Such are the Transvaal mines, where the 
loss of the Chinese coolies now being 
deported will have to be made good; 
the great Capeto-Cairo Railway, and 
the rebuilding and double-tracking of 
the long Siberian Railway across the 
Asiatic continent; while the develop- 
ment of Korea and Manchuria under 
Japanese control will create a demand 
for Oriental labor at home. ‘The gen- 
eral effect of this competition for labor 
is good, though not an unmixed bless- 
ing. Never before has the premium on 
muscle been so great as it is to-day in the 
labor marts of the world, with the result 
that labor has found that it can, to a 
great extent, dictate terms as to hours 
and remuneration. The Government 
expert referred to says that in some 
instances it is estimated that labor is 
now only about three-fourths as efficient 
as it was a few years ago. In fact, the 
increasing cost of unskilled labor and 
its decreasing effectiveness present the 
economic problem of the times. Many 
great enterprises and thousands of 
smaller ones, in cities and elsewhere, 
are held in abeyance largely on this 
account, their promoters waiting for a 
time when the cost of construction and 
the harassment in regard to hours and 
strikes, etc., may seem less prohibitive. 
As to labor on the farm, that, for obvi- 
ous reasons, stands in a class by itself. 
Practically, it is impossible for farmers, 
especially in the West, to secure good 
labor at reasonable prices during the 
season when they need it most—that of 
harvest time. 
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By the appointment of Ed- 
ward M. Morgan as post- 
master of New York the 
President has rewarded thirty-four years 
of able service in the New York Post- 
Office. Mr. Morgan began his service 
in 1873, when he was eighteen years old, 
as a letter-carrier. Then he became in 
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succession clerk, chief clerk, superin- 
tendent of first one and then another 
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and then a third branch office, general 
superintendent of city delivery, assistant 
postmaster, and acting postmaster. The 
position which he is now about to occupy 
might well be considered from many 
points of view next in importance only 
to that of the Postmaster-General. The 
New York City Post-Office is not merely 
a post-office for the city of New York ; in 
many respects it is the post-office for the 
United States. To it come not only the 
mails for the dwellers of the city, but 
mails destined for all parts of the coun- 
try and even of the world. It is indeed 
one of the world’s distributing stations. 
Almost all of Canada’s foreign mails, and 
almost all of the letters that pass between 
Europe and Australasia, go through 
the New York Post-Office. There are 
twenty-seven States which combined 
did, two years ago, less postal business, 
as reckoned in receipts, than the sin- 
gle Post-Office of New York City. The 
entire city of Milwaukee had a smaller 
postal business than either of two of 
the thirty-seven branches of the New 
York City Post-Office. The number 
of pieces of mail matter that annu- 
ally pass through this huge post-office 
actually presents no image to the mind. 
To call it a billion and a half is of no 
particular use, though in fact that is, in 
round terms, the number. Each particu- 
lar piece has to be sent on its way accu- 
rately and swiftly. The machine for 
accomplishing this has to be of enormous 
complexity and delicacy. Mr. Morgan 
knows that machine. He has the kind 
of mind that can know it. Stories have 
been recounted concerning his remark- 
able powers of memory and discernment. 
Whether irue or not, theyindicate the gen- 
eral reputation of Mr. Morgan among his 
associates. On the day of his promotion 
in 1889a ladder of immortelles was placed 
on his desk as a greeting from his fellow- 
clerks. Each succeeding promotion 
found this ladder there again with a rung 
added. ‘This time the additional rung, 
the ninth, bore the word “ Postmaster” — 
and the bottom rung “Carrier.” It is 
not surprising that a man with such a 
record should have received the indorse- 
ment of business concerns, of the press, 
and of public officials. The careful 
scrutiny which appointment to a position 
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of such responsibility demands ‘has ap- 
parently confirmed this general testi- 
monial. ‘The appointment will, there is 
every reason to believe, have good effect, 
not only in providing the New York 
Post-Office with an efficient head, but 
also in establishing more firmly than 
ever the merit system in the civil service. 
- & 
The recent election in 
Portland, Oregon, gave 
to the referendum and the 
initiative a pretty thorough and, on the 
whole, a very satisfactory trial. The 
result was locally regarded as gratifying 
in that the voters took a deep interest in 
the matter and canvassed the subject 
most thoroughly. ‘Twenty-one separate 
questions were submitted. Loans for 
$3,000,000 and $1,000,000 for water 
pipes and parks respectively were ap- 
proved, but the proposed moderate 
increases in the compensation of the 
City Engineer, Attorney, Treasurer, and 
Judge, although now very small for so 
important a city, were defeated, as was 
the proposition to pay the Councilmen 
at the rate of $100 a month. The vote 
on these was almost unanimously “ No.” 
A gas franchise for twenty-five years to 
a new company was approved, although 
strongly opposed on the ground that it 
was “a willful misuse of the initiative to 
compass selfish ends, and if adopted will 
go far to discredit the initiative in the 
eyes of all lovers of good government.” 
It was, by municipal students and the 
Citizens’ Committee, considered an ill- 
advised movement, but the voters in 
this respect seemed to proceed upon the 
theory that “if one old rat had a rat-hole 
into a man’s cellar, a good way to combat 
it was to authorize another rat-to dig 
another rat-hole.” The charge for liquor 
licenses, both retail and wholesale, was 
substantially increased. Of the twenty: 
one propositions submitted, the electors 
voted “yes” on thirteen, and “no” on 
eight. A Citizens’ Committee repre- 
senting the business bodies, labor organi- 
zations, and taxpayers’ league (of which 
body United States Senator-elect Mulkey 
was a representative) carefully studied 
the questions and issued a pamphlet 
giving advice as to the merits of the 
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several measures. Their suggestions 
were followed on thirteen out of the 
twenty-one questions submitted. At the 
same election a determined effort to 
restore the Republican machine was 
defeated. Mr. Thomas C. Devlin, a 
very capable man, was nominated by the 
Republicans, and strenuous efforts were 
made to whip Republican voters back into 
line (as Portland is normally a Repub- 
lican town), but Dr. Lane, the present 
Mayor, who ran as a Democrat and In- 
dependent, was chosen by 700 votes, 
although all the rest of the Republican 
ticket was elected; and so Portland 
maintained her reputation for inde- 
pendence. 
@ 

Under a new law of 
Massachusetts, four State 
Inspectors of Weights 
and Measures have begun their work of 
visiting every city and town in that State 
to test the official weights and measures 
preparatory to a more vigilant protection 
of the public from gross frauds. These 
inspectors will also instruct the local 
authorities in their duties in order that 
they in their turn may determine most 
accurately the reliability of the weights 
and measures which are used by the 
dealers of their municipality in transac- 
tions with the people. Under the law 
the sphere of the new officials is of the 
same class as that of the State Board of 
Health toward local health authorities. 
It is supplementary and independent 
both. That is, the State officials can 
work in co-operation with the local 
officials, or they can come into their field, 
make inspections and cause arrests upon 
their own account without waiting for 
the action of the local officials. In that 
way a promptness of action is possible 
in emergencies which alone may be suf- 
ficient to secure arrests or prevent 
further crime. One feature of the new 
law gives it far more practical efficiency 
than any previous law: the officer in 
pursuit of crime is not required to show 
intent of crime on the part of the person 
he would arrest. The only question is 
one of fact—was there a misrepresenta- 
tion of the quantity of the goods sold ? 
If it is found that the weight or measure 
was not up to the standard, it is not 
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necessary to prove that the seller was 
trying to defraud; he can be arrested for 
the short sale. It isto be presumed that 
every city in the United States suffers as 
much as Boston from fraudulent weights 
and measures, Indeed, a New York paper 
says that in three months alone New 
York City inspectors have caught nearly 
eight hundred short-weight rascals and 
fined them more than $2,000, while 
Albany is said to lose $100,000 annually 
by prejudiced scales and measures. The 
new Commissioner under the Massa- 
chusetts law, Mr. Daniel C. V. Palmer, 
is authority for the statement that there 
will probably always be deceptive 
weights and measures in use, no matter 
how vigilant the officers, and that they 
have been exceedingly common. In his 
office are many practical illustrations of 
the frauds perpetrated upon the public. 
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Measures of capacity 
are made smaller than 
the standard. Measures of weight are 
jockeyed with so as to perpetrate seri- 
ous frauds upon the public. Measures 
which seem to be honest have a false 
bottom, so that a four-quart measure 
will really hold a pint less than that. 
The outer bottom is flush with the edge 
of the wood of which the measure is 
made, anda buyer would not be likely to 
think of the. deception. Another way of 
doing the same thing is to cut off the top 
of the measure, leaving the true bottom 
all right, but cutting down the total 
capacity to not more than three quarts 
and a half. One device is for sales by 
quarts to be by liquid measure, when 
dry measure should be used. The dif- 
ference is material, and the fraud is 
common. It is said that probably ninety 
per cent. of the liquor sold for pocket 
flasks is short in quantity. There 
is a pint flask which has blown in the 
glass, ‘Honest measure; full pint,” 
when it is dishonest to the amount of 
an ounce and a half off from the sixteen 
ounces which the flask should contain. 
Fraud is common in spool thread. The 
quality is up to standard, because dete- 
rioration would be detected quickly by 
experts. But it is not easy to tell 
whether the length is correct. Spools 
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are made with a larger thickness of 
wood. ‘The outer appearance cannot be 
detected as different from that of an 
honest spool, but there is a material 
difference. ‘In case of very large spools 
of black thread, stamped to contain 
12,000 yards, the quantity has been 
measured up to 10,500 to 11,500 in dif- 
ferent cases, but always materially short 
of the advertised 12,000. Bacon has 
been found wrapped in six wrappers, 
and all of the six were weighed and sold 
to the customer as part of the pound. 
Sausages are wrapped in oil-paper in 
the same way. Weights are manipulated 
with equal fraud. One way in grocery 
stores, in order to escape detection, is 
to put a weight under the pan in which 
the groceries are weighed. It is bal- 
anced by keeping a poise in the pan 
on the other end of the beam, so that 
the scales shall never stand at an exact 
equilibrium and show that they are true 
balances. Suspicion is diverted in this 
way. One of the worst frauds is that 
perpetrated by the cheap spring balance. 
The weight pulls down the indicator 
against the graduated face of brass 
upon whic pounds and fractions are 
marked. By slipping this graduated 
brass face upward, a larger weight is 
brought opposite the indicator, and the 
buyer is cheated. ‘These scales are used 
much by peddlers. If the boot is on the 
other foot, that is, if they are buying 
instead of selling, say, getting the house- 
keeper’s stock of rags, and want to get 
much for little, the brass face is slipped 
downward, and a less weight is brought 
opposite the indicator. It is the pur- 
pose of the introduction of new methods 
to keep a closer watch than ever for the 
criminals. Under the new pure food 
and drug law, the quality of goods must 
be so high that there is great risk in 
deception. Therefore, being shut off 
from safe fraud upon the public in one 
way, the probability is that unscrupulous 
dealers will all the more try to cheat 
otherwise, and the use of weights and 
measures which give short quantities is 
the obvious way of accomplishing their 
purpose. The subject is of large impor- 
tance all over the country. Frauds fre- 
quently going as high as ten per cent. 
of the purchase, and occasionally run- 
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ning as high as twenty-five per cent., 
become a very serious inroad upon the 
living of the mass of the people. 


® 


When one reads that on 
account of the disturb- 
ances in Belfast during 
the early part of last week troops to the 
number of seven thousand were sent in 
from outside; that searchlights were 
used in the streets to discourage threat- 
ening demonstrations; that’in a single 
session of a local court forty prisoners 
were tried for rioting; that twenty-eight 
injured persons were taken to the hos- 
pitals on one evening, while hundreds 
were left severely injured ; that the mob 
stretched ropes and chains across some 
streets to impede the cavalry; and that 
great heaps of stones and other missiles 
were piled up to use in attacks—an idea 
may be had of the magnitude and seri- 
cusness of the situation. Prompt action 
by the authorities reduced the town to 
something like its usual condition of 
quiet, and at the end of the week it 
was announced that the disorder had 
ended. ‘The strike itself was in some 
respects so singular as to be perhaps 
unique. At the outset it was a strike 
of dockmen and carters, but it soon 
extended to other industries, and finally 
the constabulary, who should have been 
employed in keeping the peace, took the 
opportunity to join in the strike and to 
press for the immediate granting of 
demands previously made. These de- 
mands were not in themselves (so far as 
one can judge at this distance) unrea- 
sonable, but it is unendurable that those 
who should preserve the public peace 
should desert their posts at a critical 
moment. Added to all the other trouble 
was an outbreak of sectarian hatred. 
While Belfast has a large majority of 
Protestant residents, the Roman Catho- 
lics are numerous enough to make the 
traditional and fanatical enmity between 
the two factions active, as it has been. in 
point of fact, in Belfast and throughout 
Ulster for centuries. The constabulary 
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of Belfast is under the control of the 
Irish Government, not of the city author- 
ities; and in many districts of the city 
Protestants object to Roman Catholic 
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members of the force, while in other dis- 
tricts the case is reversed. In times of 
trouble like the present, accordingly, sec- 
tarian feeling runshigh. The grievancesof 
the twelve or thirteen hundred constables 
were concisely expressed by their leader, 
Barrett, who said, “ We have the title of 
being the finest body of -police in the 
world, and we are the worst paid.” Their 
demand was for an increase of only 
twenty-five cents a day, with three-fourths 
of pay as a pension after twenty-five 
years’ service. ‘Two vice-regal commis- 
sions have recommended that thisdemand 
be granted, and it is the failure of the 
Irish Government to carry outthis recom- 
mendation that has made bad feeling. 
Of course the outbreak will be used as 
political ammunition by the opponents 
of Mr. Birrell, the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, but he seems now to have the 
situation in hand. 
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For years Joseph Joachim, 
whodied at the age of seventy- 
six on Thursday of last week, was known 
as the greatest living violinist. He was, 
however, more than that; he was an 
immeasurable influence for wholesome- 
ness and artistic sincerity in music. His 
early years were spent in the midst of 
the romantic movement in the art. As 
a boy, he was a protégé of Mendelssohn. 
He very early was drawn to the music 
of Schumann, and his own compositions, 
which are seldom heard in concerts, show 
Schumann’s influence. He was, there- 
fore, far from being a pedant. Thor- 
oughly trained as he was in the traditions 
and the forms of the classical composers, 
he learned how to value structure in 
music—what might be called the beauty 
of musical architecture. At the same 
time he brought to his study of music a 
sensitiveness to its emotional qualities. 
Against the attempt, however, of some 
later composers to remove all restraint 
and repose from music, which has 
resulted in making music a medium of 
eroticism, and to force music to set forth 
concrete pictures and speak a concrete 
language, Joachim revolted. ‘Therefore, 
although Liszt greatly admired Joachim’s 
talent, and made him a leader of an 
orchestra at Weimar, Liszt’s musical in- 
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fluence over Joachim was nil. On the 
other hand, Brahms, who was a personal 
friend of Joachim, had great influence 
over him ; and in turn Joachim did a great 
deal to interpret Brahms to the public. 
Just because Brahms does not abandon 
himself to his emotions, he is often called 
dry. Joachim was just the one to bring 
out of the music of Brahms both its 
structural and its sensuous beauty. As 
the founder-aad leader of the Joachim 
Quartet (of strings) he appeared in pub- 
lic many years after he had practically 
retired as a soloist. He was a conductor 
of ability and note, and a teacher of 
some of the best violinists of our day. 
Like Manuel Garcia, the great singing 
teacher and inventor of the laryngoscope, 
who died last year at over a hundred 
years of age, and Verdi, the great Ital- 
ian opera composer, who died in 1901, 
Joachim formed a link with what now 
seems an early stage in the development 
of music; and, like these two other aged 
musicians, he helped to preserve through 
a period of great change the best influ- 
ences of an earlier and in many respects 
a saner day. 


co 


The Slavery of the 
Cities 

The Republican State, Committee of 
Ohio, in opposition to the wishes of Sen- 
ator Foraker, lately adopted resolutions 
favoring the candidacy of Mr. Taft for 
President. After the action was taken 
Senator Foraker gave out a statement say- 
ing that the Committee: resolutions had 
no binding value; that the real decision of 
the question as to what candidate should 
receive Ohio’s indorsement for the Pres- 
idency rested with the State Convention 
to meet next year. ‘In the meanwhile,” 
he added, and evidently he intended the 
words to carry deep significance, “ we 
shall have our municipal elections and 
the benefit of occurring events, in the 
light of which we shall no doubt be able 
to act intelligently and satisfactorily.” 

To Senator Foraker politics is a game, 
the natural and legitimate prizes of 
which are the spoils of office. He expects 
allelections—local, State,and National— 
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to dovetail together, each being regarded 
as merely one of many plays in the larger 
game which is primarily a contest for 
control among conflicting groups of self- 
seeking politicians. In accordance with 
that view, there is nothing incongruous 
in treating the municipal elections in 
Ohio this fall merely as a preliminary 
skirmish between opposing factions that 
are to meet in larger combat next year. 

But what does the adoption of this 
view of the matter signify to the cities 
of Ohio, and especially to Cincinnati, 
the home city of both Senator Foraker 
and Secretary Taft? 

For years Cincinnati has been very 
badly governed. The hold upon the 
city of the Republican machine domi- 
nated by George B. Cox was like the 
grip of Tammany upon New York. 
Senator Foraker himself in the past 
has co-operated with that machine and 
its franchise-grabbing allies. He helped 
to override public opinion in order 
to secure fifty-year franchises for the 
street railway companies. ‘Two years 
ago the voters of Cincinnati rose in 
revolt against the Cox machine and 
drove it from power. It is worthy of 
note in this connection that Mr. Taft, 
then as now the holder of a Cabinet 
position under a Republican administra- 
tion in Washington, courageously ad- 
vised the defeat of the local Republican 
ticket in his home city. Cox, the dis- 
credited “ boss,” has now come out asa 
supporter of Mr. Taft for President. At 
the same time he is laying plans to 
regain control of Cincinnati. The issue 
of good municipal government thus pre- 
sented to the people of Cincinnati may 
be quite as vital to them as their interest 
in the outcome of the Presidential cam- 
paign. It is the right of the people of 
Cincinnati to have their municipal con- 
test decided on the basis of its'own 
merits and not upon the wholly extrane- 
ous issues of National politics. 

In Cleveland years of agitation and 
conflict are to culminate in the munici- 
pal election of this fall. Mayor Johnson 
has been engaged for half a dozen years 
now in a contest with the principal trac- 
tion interests of Cleveland. The com- 
ing election is expected to be decisive of 
the issue involved, which is one of great 
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concern to the city and of deep interest 
tothe entire country. If Mayor Johnson 
is re-elected, the interests in opposition 
can scarcely hope to block the Mayor’s 
traction policy further. If Mayor John- 
son is unsuccessful at the polls, the 
policy for which he has fought will nat- 
urally be abandoned. Without taking 
sides, in this editorial, on the issue that 
divides the people of Cleveland, The 
Outlook insists that it is of the greatest 
importance that this issue be settled on 
its merits as a municipal question, free 
from the distractions of National politics. 
When the outcome of Cleveland’s mu- 
nicipal election is announced, the returns 
should indicate whether Mayor Johnson’s 
policy has been approved or rejected. 
That outcome should have no signifi- 
ance whatever as to Ohio’s choice next 
year for the Republican nomination for 
the Presidency. 

Adherence to Senator Foraker’s view 
of the significance of municipal elections 
would tend to make the cities the slaves 
of the National party organizations. 
American cities can have good govern- 
ment only on the condition that good 
municipal government be kept continu- 
ously before the electorate as the chief 
and in fact the only end of municipal 
elections. The separation of municipal 
from State and National elections was 
designed to enable the voters of cities to 
give their attention to local questions in 
local elections, free from the distractions 
of State and National campaigns. ‘This 
purpose would be defeated if the voters 
could be induced to cast their ballots at 
municipal elections on the theory that the 
fate of this or that issue or personality 
of National politics was dependent on the 
outcome, 

The cities, in order to work out their 
proper destiny, must have freedom from 
the domination of outside issues. They 
can secure and retain that freedom oniy 
by asserting it, and by refusing to be 
misled by the false contention that 
extraneous National issues have any 
proper place ina municipal election. If 
the voters of Cincinnati, Cleveland, and 
other Ohio cities in casting their ballots 
at the municipal elections keep in mind 
only the welfare and good government 
of their respective cities, politicians like 
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Senator Foraker, with whom the wish 
may be father to the thought, will soon 
cease to maintain that the municipal elec- 
tions have any significance for National 
partisan purposes. 


*&. 
A Policy of Attitude 


Hitherto there has been a choice 
between but two policies concerning 
violators of the law—one the policy of 
letting them alone, the other the policy 
of prosecuting and punishing them. In 
the case of the common criminal, who 
with chisel and dynamite breaks open a 
safe, or, cocked pistol in hand, holds 
up the traveler on the highway, it has 
not been reputable to advocate any other 
policy than that of prosecution and pun- 
ishment. The only question which it 
has been regarded as decent to ask is 
simply, Is there sufficient evidence to 
warrant indictment ? 

In the case, however, of the criminal 
corporation and its criminal officials, 
it has become a common thing for 
reputable people and for very specially 
reputable journals to cry out in alarm 
against any such policy. These crimi- 
nals, say they, move in our circ'e 
of society; they deal with us in the 
stock exchange; they are pillars in 
the fabric of our prosperity; they de- 
termine the value uf our propeity; to 
proceed against them is to give way to 
hysteria. Resentment against powerful 
lawbreakers and determination to put 
them under restraint is called “ hostility 
to large business interests.” In this 
wise do such individuals and newspapers 
criticise the President for enforcing the 
laws, and urge a policy of inaction. Even 
those journals which would limit the 
Government to the role of big policeman 
would have it be a very benevolent 
policeman indeed. ‘They would have it 
so benevolent as not even to undertake 
to collect evidence concerning the crimi- 
nal operations of a corporation. Investi- 
gation for the purpose of obtaining such 
evidence is, from their point of view, 
meddlesome interference with matters 
that no public official can by any possi- 
bility understand. The Standard Oil 
Company is convicted and fined; stocks 
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fall in value; and the shout goes up, 
See what you have done! Even whena 
financier is called upon the witness-stand 
to answer questions concerning stock 
and bond transactions, voices, in culti- 
vated tones, ask, When is this persecu- 
tion to cease? 

Ignoring this criticism; the Attorney- 
General of the United States ventured 
to remark a few days ago that the pur- 
pose of the Administration to prosecute 
those trusts which were violating the law 
was unchanged. He furthermore ex- 
plained that if sufficient evidence were 
obtainable to convince a jury, the Gov- 
ernment was ready to bring criminal 
suits against individuals as well as cor- 
porations. Like Professor Osler, how- 
ever, he relied too much upon his hear- 
ers’ sense of humor; he is reported to 
have likened the lawless classes to a 
covey of game, of which any individual 
might fall at the next shot. 

Shocked by this evidence of humor 
in a public official, an oracle has spoken. 
Designed ‘to diffuse among the people 
correct information on all interesting 
subjects,” and “to inculcate just princi- 
ples in religion, morals, and politics,” it 
cannot withhold the truth. Of course it 
cannot countenance inaction, and of 
course it cannot commend the Adminis- 
tration. The New York Evening Post 
has therefore received of necessity, the 
mother of discovery, a new theory, On 
the one hand, it declares, “ All this reck- 
less playing with danger is, to be sure, 
of a piece with the sense of impunity 
which President Roosevelt has steadily 
displayed. He has snapped his 
fingers at warnings.” On the other 
hand, it stoutly affirms, ‘“ Nobody is 
asking that the Government recede or 
recant. In the enforcement of the law, 
let it be as rigorous as justice, as impar- 
tial as fate.” 

Here is where the discovery is an- 
nounced: “ But in all these things the 
manner counts immensely.” 

The cure, then, for all our evils 
appears to lie in the adoption by the 
Government of the grand air. In hold- 
ing up criminals you must not do vour 
work too suddenly or too roughly. If 
they are rich, and you speak to them as 
you would to other criminals, you greatly 
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err. There must be no _ indignation 
expressed against their enormities, no 
word of exhilaration as you join in the 
pursuit, and no clinching of the teeth as 
you hold them fast. What the Admin- 
istration should do, apparently, is not 
to catch the thief, but to strike an atti- 
tude. 

The Evening Post concludes that the 
“general lesson of the day” is “that the 
country’s business, in all its ramifica- 
tions, is like a vast but complicated and 
delicate machine, into which not even a 
President born under a lucky star can 
thrust a stick without causing a smash- 
up.” What, then, should bedone? We 
remember: “The manner counts im- 
mensely.” Let the President, “as rigor- 
ous as justice, as impartial as fate,” take 
his stick in hand, bow, salute, and point 
it at the machine. All then would be 
well. 


& 
Great Riches and 


Sanity 


The New York Sun is of opinion that 
Dr. Felix Adler’s statement that some 
of the very rich are insane will be 
taken as a compliment by people who 
have been in the habit of late years of 
being described as criminals; for in- 
sanity involves moral irresponsibility, 
and a man who is out of his head can 
commit any indiscretion in the way of 
taking other people’s property, invading 
other people’s rights, or making a brutal 
display of his possessions, without being 
suspected of being bad either in ethics 
or taste. Dr. Adler was really casting a 
light on a very obscure and perplexing 
matter; for Americans of to-day are not 
unaccustomed to see a man who has 
secured the most striking financial suc- 
cess turn to the most incredible folly 
when he locks his door on his business 
and tries to be a man among men and 
not merely a specific business force. 
Nor is this unnatural; with great posses- 
sions of any kind, especially if they are 
suddenly acquired, come equally great 
perils. 

The men are few who could become 
enormously rich on short notice and 
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not lose their heads, for a time at 
least. Not many years ago a quiet, plod- 
ding minister in the neighborhood of 
New York, who had been brought up in 
the utmost frugality by a niggardly 
father, and who was living in the quiet- 
est way and doing obscure work in a 
humble spirit, suddenly found himself, 
on the death of his father, a very rich 
man. It turned out that the father, in- 
stead of being in reduced circumstances, 
was a miser who had heaped up a large 
fortune. The sudden change was too 
much for the equilibrium of the son. In 
a few weeks he was in possession of a 
handsome house on the West Side; and 
it was reported at one time that three 
yachts awaited his command in the river 
below. This insanity lasted about two 
years; and then, as the story runs, the 
victim of the obsession was back again 
where he started. He had never been 
in an asylum, because his aberration of 
mind had taken the form of enriching 
other people and impoverishing himself ; 
and such lunatics are always in great 
demand. 

Observant Americans have watched 
with amazement and indignation the 
eccentricities. of the insane millionaire 
abroad. They have seen him throw his 
money into the gutter with the child- 
like belief that he was getting something 
for it, or with the fatuous idea that he 
was making an impression on those 
about him. Europeans have been long 
enough in this world to know the differ- 
ence between real wealth and sham 
wealth; between the man who has a 
pedigree behind him and the man who 
pretends that he has one; and they look 
upon the lavish expenditures of the 
insane American with well-bred amaze- 
ment, quite content to hold the platter 
out in various ways while the shower 
falls. An intelligent American, who 
knows his Europe well, was summoned 
to the relief of an insane millionaire in 
a hotel in the Riviera not long ago. 
The millionaire had stayed over night, 
and it seemed to him, when he remem- 
bered the fact that he had arrived after 
dinner on the previous evening and was 
going away immediately after breakfast, 
that twelve hundred francs was an even 
more generous compensation than he 
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would have volunteered himself. The 
experienced American went over the 
itemized bill and speedily reduced it to 
the very comfortable proportion of about 
sixty francs. 

There is no reason why the insane 
millionaire ought not to be left at liberty, 
provided it is understood that he is in- 
sane, and that foreigners, in making up 
their estimate of national character and 
taste, are not to attach any more impor- 
tance to him than they would attach to 
the inmates of the various asylums for 
those bereft of their senses. This kind of 
insanity is amenable to treatment, but 
the treatment ought to be preventive. 
There ought to be in every community 
one or two wise women who would give 
the newly rich advice as to how to spend 
their money. This kind of service is 
rendered to people much oftener than 
society suspects; for the newly rich 
sometimes have a glimmer of the fact 
that they are not wholly sane, and seek 
the guidance and restraint of those whose 
minds are not ill. More than one case 
of insanity has been arrested by this kind 
of concealed restraint. 

Not many years ago, in one of our 
great cities, a man and wife who had 
recently come, through mining opera- 
tions, into the possession of a great 
fortune, but who were densely ignorant, 
discovered their condition at an early 
date and had sense enough to avoid 
humiliation by invoking the guidance 
of experts. They secured a_ teacher 
who taught them how to speak ; another 
who told them what books to read and 
how to read them. They went to Eu- 
rope under educational escort, and, being 
open-minded and with a good deal of 
natural quickness, they rapidly acquired 
the habit of being rich. When they 
returned home, still acting under the 
best advice, they secured the services 
of a competent architect, who built 
them a tasteful house, very unlike the 
imitation log cabin in stone which dis- 
figures a certain New York street. They 
also secured competent persons to fur- 
nish the house and to buy pictures for 
them; and under this wise tutelage, in- 
stead of becoming victims of chronic in- 
sanity, they became rational members of 
society. There is room here, evidently, for 
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anew profession. Competent young men 
and women, thoroughly educated in the 
amenities, humanities, and decencies of 
life, could not do better for themselves, 
or render a greater service to society, 
than to take the millionaires who are on 
the point of becoming insane, and by 
skillful treatment keep them within the 
ranks of the rational. 

De Quincey’s well-known analysis of 
the insanity of the later Caesars throws 
light on this problem. No man can 
stand at the apex of the world, with 
the consciousness that all things are 
possible to him, that there is no restrain- 
ing power, that he'can do anything he 
chooses with himself or with others, 
and not become insane, unless he is an 
exceptionally strong person. This is 
what befalls a great many very rich men. 
They have found themselves practically 
without restraint; they were able to do 
whatever they chose with theirneighbors ; 
they discovered that they could have 
their \way with the Government ; to their 
surprise, even the Ten Commandments 
seemed to be abrogated for them ; they 
effaced the distinction between right and 
wrong. Under such circumstances insan- 
ity was almost inevitable. The Govern- 
ment, the States, communities, and an 
increasing number of individuals have 
now made it their business to put the 
insane of this class under restraint; and 
there is good hope that within a few 
years their number will be greatly dimin- 
ished. To be very rich with honor is 
already becoming a distinction ; to have 
both great wealth and sanity may not be 
in the future quite so uncommon as 
to day. 


& 


The Spectator 


The Spectator confesses to the weak- 
ness—as some may consider it—of find- 
ing enjoyment in the various advertising 
schemes offered to the great American 
public. He enjoys the versatility of 
those peopie who are able to “cut the 
garment to the cloth,” no matter what 
the cloth may be, and say the thing 
which expresses in a nutshell the merits 
of the article all people “ need and must 
have.” The Spectator is told that the 
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writing of advertisements is a paying 
business and is really classed as a 
profession, so great is the originality 
required in bringing out “catchy” 
phrases and verses to allure the eye of 
the reader, and otherwise to bring buyer 
and seller face to face quickly and 
effectively. But if this be true in regard 
to ordinary advertisements, such as fill 
so large a part of the magazines and the 
daily papers, the Spectator wonders if the 
artist who covers the bill-boards of our 
large cities—and, alas ! spoils the scenery 
as one rides on the railway—with pic- 
torial advertisements is not in certain 
directions in even greater demand than 
the class who appeal to the public by 
word-pictures only? The artistic work 
done on bill-boards is surely of the 
“impressionist” order, inasmuch as it 
succeeds in making an impression on 
the passer-by, who, attracted by the 
bright colors of a picture setting forth 
the merits of some article, cannot refrain 
from turning his eyes +m exactly the 
direction that the advertiser intends him 
to look. 
& 


Nuisance and disfigurement as the 
bill-board is, it certainly has its amusing 
phases. The Spectator might find it less 
entertaining should a monstrosity be 
erected in the vacant lot adjoining his 
home, thereby cutting off light and out- 
look from his daily heritage; but until 
that awful thing happens he proposes to 
find amusement in the pictures that 
seem to blossom forth in a day or a night 
on such bill-boards as are at a safe dis- 
tance from his own domicile. So, again, 
as on many other occasions, the Spec- 
tator agrees with the man who said, 
“All things are relative and everything 
depends on the point of view.” 

@ He 

In what more effective way, for in- 
stance, could an insurance company 
advertise than in a series of panoramic 
pictures setting forth the advantages to 
be derived from insurance under four 
separate conditions—sickness, accident, 
old age, and death ? Each scene is real- 
istic and impressive. The sick-bed of 
the hospital, with attendant nurse bestow- 
ing comfort and benefit on the invalid, 
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arouses in the Spectator’s mind the 
question as to the fever the patient may 
be suffering from ; for that it zs a fever 
the heightened color of the invalid clearly 
denotes. But another thought quickly 
follows, and this is exactly what the 
insurance company intends to bring 
home to the observing public—the com- 
fortable sense of security that any sick 
man may enjoy who is receiving a benefit 
of $20 or $25 a week. The picture of the 
accident is opportune, and one calculated 
to attract the attention of a street audi- 
ence—the too common collision between 
automobile and electric car. And here 
the lesson which the Spectator reads is 
that an insurance policy in the right 
company is just as effective for the com- 
mon, every-day passenger on the street- 
car as for the rich capitalist in his auto- 
mobile. The picture of old age depicts 
the feebleness of man after his days of 
toil are over. The Spectator turns from 
this with a sinking heart. Yet here the 
idea of an annuity is suggested, and he 
finds himself considering how many years 
are ahead of him in which Ae may be 
independent; or, in other words, what 
date his annuity would better begin. The 
death scene reminds the Spectator of 
the old picture of John Rogers being 
burned at the stake, with the weeping 
widow and bereft children by her side, 
except that in this case the modern 
graveyard monument takes the place of 
the stake, while fhe departed husband 
and father is sleeping the sleep of the 
just because he has left his family such 
a comfortable life insurance. Could 
written words give more convincing ar- 
guments, or the loquacious insurance 
agent, in person, do more effective work ? 


@ 


This advertisement of a clothier ought 
bo make every one who sees it think over 
the ins and outs of his wardrobe, and be 
the means of sending a long procession 
of customers to this particular dealer. 
A small boy is discovered bathing in 
what seem to be forbidden waters; a 
policeman on the edge of the pond has 
succeeded in getting the shamefaced 


bather within hearing distance, and with 
severe expression and uplifted finger he 
exclaims, “‘ How about your clothes ?” 
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And a certain soap, unknown to the 
Spectator, evidently does effective work 
for hosiery. As portrayed on the bill- 
board, a line of stockings of various 
styles and sizes attract the eye of every 
one who uses soap, and the words “‘ Watch 
us sparkle ’’ convince the Spectator that 
of all soaps offered the dwellers in this 
great city, this particular soap must be 
the best. 
a 


A photographer offers to finish films 
in a short space of time: “ Here at one, 
at five it’s done,” so the bill-board an- 
nounces, but the amusing thing to the 
Spectator is the pictured face of the 
photographer, in whose open mouth are 
the figures 1 to 5. It seems to suggest 
that the relative number of teeth on 
upper and lower jaw are as 1 to 5, and 
the element of ¢ime which the picture 
wishes to convey is wholly lost sight of. 
The Spectator wonders if the sign will 
not some day be utilized by a dentist, 
the “ 5” standing for his own handiwork, 
while the “1 ” signifies all that is left of 
nature’s original bequest. A most gor- 
geous and transplendent picture is that 
of a mermaid brushing the teeth of a 
fish, said fish resting on his oars, so to 
speak, and, in a passive and apparently 
happy frame of mind, submitting to this 
additional feature of his daily toilet, 
while other fish are gathered around pa- 
tiently awaiting their turn. The Spectator 
is sure that when he finds himself again 
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at a drug counter his mind will revert to 
that picture and he will involuntarily ask 
for the kind of tooth powder that mer- 
maids use, which restores all the “pearly 
qualities”’ so desirable in the teeth of 
fish or human beings. 

& 

And these are only a few of the many 
bill-board attractions offered to the Spec- 
tator in a flourishing city. His eye has 
been so well trained by daily attendance 
on these pictures that nothing in the 
advertising line escapes his attention. 
Perhaps because of his interest in adver- 
tising schemes in general he was quick 
to notice the cow, with its tinkling bell, 
harnessed into the wagon of a large 
creamery company, traveling at a good 
pace through a crowded thoroughfare ; 
also to notice in the window of a seed 
store a small terra-cotta head, the top of 
which was putting forth a crop of tender 
grass in place of hair, the grass-seed 
having been sprinkled on the roughened 
surface of the terra-cotta. Who could 
help admiring the ingenuity of that 
dealer who took this novel means to 
call attention to his particular line of 
business? But the advertisement which 
struck the Spectator as pathetic rather 
than humorous was the man—no picture 
this, but a live man—carrying on his 
back the placard, ‘“‘ For Hire.” He 
passed by and on into the crowd, but 
the Spectator will always feel that a sad 
story went with him. 
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THE TRUE MAN AND SECTS 
BY LAIRD WINGATE SNELL 


WAS speaking toa mechanic about 

I the possibility of a real working- 
man’s church, a church springing 
from their own ranks, meeting their 
needs, being in truth their social home. 
His reply throws a significant light upon 
the church that is, and the measure of 
its success in interpreting Jesus Christ. 
? Under this general head are included seven brief 
articles by Mr. Snell, dealing with practical and Be. 


sonal religious problems. The present is the t 
article of the series —THrE Epitors. 


Said he, “ Yes, I should think that might 
come about if only you looked out for 
this: in that church there mustn’t be 
any religion—that is, I mean—you 
know—any . . . denomination.” 

Do you notice? “ religion” and “ de- 
nomination ” used as synonyms. It is 
the common conception with these men 
—and mechanics are thinking men, their 
thinking is practical, they see things in 
their working relations. 
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Do you note, too, what the concep- 
tion means—that by the practice of the 
Church religion has come to seem a sort 
of commodity divided up into bundles 
and tagged—something outside life, not 
moral, not spiritual, as it were various 
brands of “passes” into heaven— 
Methodist, Baptist, Presbyterian—from 
which you can choose accordingly as 
their several claims appeal to you ? 

If only the Church knew what a trav- 
esty of Christianity she presents, by 
reason of her manifold and unhappy 
divisions, to the man who thinks prac- 
tically, how her walls of separation 
would go tumbling down! The walls, 
to be sure, are already honeycombed 
with decay, but the man outside does 
not know that. They still stand, that 
he does know, and by it judges “ re- 
ligion ” and Christianity. 

The Church is most strangely blind in 
her hope of unity. She can never be 
one in formulated dogma nor in ritual 
of worship. The one would seek to 
crowd infinite truth into the compass of 
words, the other to shape the endless 
variety and wealth of God’s self-expres- 
sion in man to one mold. The Church 
can be one in the loving, active service 
of men andthe world. She can be prac- 
ticaliy one here and now, and practical 
unity will prove to be real unity, com- 
plete unity, and the spiritual power to 
make conquest of the world. 

Whatever separates Church from 
Church is declared non-essential by the 
very fact that it separates. ‘The spirit 
of Christ is the spirit that binds human 
beings together, the spirit in its essence 
one. Its name is Love. The Church 
can show forth this spirit by union in 
doing good, by practical fellowship in 
service. Nothing save this, her master’s 
spirit through her expressed, is essential 
or abiding in the Church of Christ. 

“Now the Lord is the Spirit; and 
where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is 
liberty.” The spirit of love in service, 
with absolute liberty for every one who 
manifests that spirit, this is the essential 
Church, for it is the essential Christ. 
That spirit possessing the Church must 
make her life sound to the heart and 
inform her whole expression, constantly 
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shaping doctrine to the larger ruth, 
liturgy to the necessity of worship, 
experience to the norm of God made 
flesh, and organization to the divine 
economy. 

Ifthe Church but saw, shame would 
make her hide her differences, and at 
least put on the outward expression of 
the Christian spirit—unity in liberty. 
And practice of the expression quickly 
brings the spirit. The two come to- 
gether, the inner and the outer—the 
spirit and the deed of love. To feel 
good will towards a man, do him a good 
turn; be mean to one you care for, 
and see love sour overnight and grow 
the germs of hate. Should the Church, 
ashamed of her spirit of schism—the 
only real heresy—agree for a time merely 
to act as one, \ove would fill her full; it 
would be another and a better Pentecost. 
For the spirit of love expressed is the 
baptism of the Holy Ghost; and without 
the expression of love the spirit of love 
is not. 

To be one in spirit means, then, that 
the Church be one in action ; to be one 
in action means to work together; to 
work together means united organiza- 
tion ; and united organization means that 
the Methodist give over his unbrotherly 
methods of church extension, the Bap- 
tist honor the full obedience of the 
unimmersed believer, the Presbyterian 
recognize the soundness of every honest 
man’s honest “ confession of faith,” the 
Episcopalian concede the ecclesiastical 
validity of the conscientious acts of every 
body of men seeking to follow Jesus 
Christ, and the Congregationalist yield 
up his proud independence to the re- 
quirements of unified, economical admin- 
istration. 

This broadest possible basis is the 
only possible basis for a united Church— 
loving co-operation in the service of 
humanity, with absolute freedom to each 
and all to believe in or to do anything 
save to disbelieve in or to violate love, 
which is the spirit of Christ. 

A broad basis, but the strait and 
narrow way; for of all ways love is the 
straitest—and surest. It is the one 


strait and narrow and sure way by 
which the Church can come to her own. 

















‘The Haywood Trial: A Review 


BY LUKE GRANT 


Special Correspondent for The Outlook at the Boisé Trial 


of Boisé ended recently the first act 

in one of the most stirring dramas of 
modern times. The curtain was rung 
down when an Idaho jury pronounced 
William D. Haywood, Secretary of the 
Western Federation of Miners, not guilty 
of the murder of ex-Governor Frank 
Steunenberg. The second act is set for 
October 1, when George A. Pettibone, 
the alleged co-conspirator of Haywood, 
will be placed on trial for his life. 

No wonder the eyes and ears of the 
country were turned toward the little 
city in the Boisé valley. It was an 
absorbing tragedy in real life that was 
being enacted. As plot and counterplot 
were revealed, they showed a disregard 
for human life on one hand and a dis- 
regard for human rights and liberties on 
the other that seemed almost beyond 
belief. 

When the curtain rose, Prosecutor 
Hawley announced that the State would 
show a criminal conspiracy based on 
murder and assassination that would 
shock civilization. The leaders of this 
conspiracy, he charged, were officers of 
the Western Federation of Miners, who 
had left in their footsteps a trail of 
human blood all over the inter-mountain 
country. “We will show you,” said 
Hawley, “that the killing of Frank 
Steunenberg was but an incident in this 
criminal conspiracy, and that a score of 
men have met violent deaths at the 
hands of hired assassins. We will show 
you that a regular scale of prices for 
murder was set by the leaders of this 
conspiracy, and that Harry Orchard and 
Steve Adams were two of the paid 
assassins,” 

From the blowing up of the Bunker 
Hill and Sullivan mill in the Cceur 


l' the picturesque and beautiful city 


d’Alene district in 1899 and the killing - 


of two men by an armed mob of union 
miners, the conspiracy was traced step 
by step until it ended in front of Steunen- 


berg’s gate, December 30, 1905. That 
gate, wrecked by a bomb explosion and 
bespattered with the blood of the former 
Governor of Idaho, was held up to the 
mental vision of the twelve men in the 
jury-box, the critics who were to pass 
judgment on the tragedy. Im the six 
years through which this criminal con- 
spiracy was said to have run, it was 
shown that twenty-one persons had 
been killed by shot and bomb. It was 
shown that others were spied upon, 
hounded and tracked by assassins with 
murder in their hearts, and that their 
lives were spared only through lucky 
circumstances. That, in brief, was the 
picture drawn by the prosecuting counsel 
and exposed to the view of the jury and 
the audience, which comprised all the 
people of America. 

Before attempting to show whether or 
not this picture was overdrawn, it may 
be well to throw another on the canvas— 
that drawn by Attorney Darrow for the 
defense. This picture showed honest 
workingmen, stripped to their waists, 
working twelve hours a day in the mills 
and smelters to increase the dividends 
of the wealthy mine-owners. As the 
sickening and deadly fumes of arsenic 
arose from the melting ore, they para- 
lyzed the arms and legs of the workers. 
The teeth in their jaws loosened and fell 
out. Five years is the average length of 
life of workers under such conditions. 
Then the Western Federation of Miners 
was formed, and it spread out its pro- 
tecting wiggs.to the-helpless and almost 
hopeless workers. It built and main- 
tained stores, libraries, hospitals, and 
union halls for the comfort and educa- 
tion of its members. It supported the 
sick, buried the dead, and cared for the 
widows and orphans. To render less 
effective the work of the- union, secret 
spies in the employ of the mine-owners 
gained admission and planned and 
plotted to betray their associates. The 
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goal of the union was an eight-hour work- 
day for the men in the mills and smelters. 
An agitation for an eight-hour law was 
started, and it was passed by the Legis- 
lature. It was declared unconstitutional 
by the Supreme Court of Colorado. The 
union redoubled its efforts, and a con- 
stitutional amendment was submitted to 
the voters of the State. It was carried 
by amajority of 46,000 votes in a total 
vote of 97,000. ‘Then the mine-owners, 
more interested in dividends than in the 
safety of human life, were pictured as 
having shamelessly corrupted the Legis- 
lature to prevent the carrying out of the 
mandates of the people. The eight-hour 
law was not passed. ‘The miners relied 
on their organization securing for them 
the relief that a corrupted Legislature 
denied them. They went on strike. 
Then Mr. Darrow skillfully rolled back 
the covering and exposed more of the 
picture to view. It revealed the State 
militia, officered and commanded by 
mine-owners, despoiling the homes, the 
stores, halls, and libraries of the union 
miners, and driving them at the bayonet’s. 
point from the district where many of 
them owned homes. Appeals to the civil 
courts were unavailing, for the soldiery 
defied the civil courts. Mr. Darrow 
ircnically remarked: “ Flags were hung 
at half-mast as a fitting tribute to the 
death of law and the triumph of order.” 

Strange that such a picture should 
move a jury of farmers who had no 
experience with industrial strife! It was 
a plea of justification rather than a 
defense. Haywood was on trial,charged 
directly with the murder of Steunenberg. 
On this charge Colorado’s labor wars 
had no bearing, yet they consumed more 
time than any other phase of the trial. 
The attorneys for the prosecution opened 
the way by charging a general conspir- 
acy, of which the killing of Steunenberg 
was an incident, and the attorneys for 
the defense, by inference, said, “ If 
we’re bad, you’re worse;” and they 
attempted to show a counter-conspiracy 
to disrupt the Western Federation of 
Miners. 

Throughout the whole trial Mr. Dar- 
row insidiously implied justification. He 
talked continuously of a class war and 
the oppression of the poor by the rich. 
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The jury decided that the State had 
failed to connect Haywood with the 
conspiracy charged, and the Court ruled 
that the defense had not shown a coun- 
ter-conspiracy ; but while the plots were 
being unfolded new light was thrown on 
the methods resorted to both by mine- 
owners and miners in prosecuting indus- 
trial war in the Rocky Mountains. 

Here it may be said that there was 
a difference of opinion among counsel for 
the prosecution about the scope the trial 
should take. Senator Borah, the brill- 
iant young attorney who assisted in the 
prosecution, was opposed to coing out- 
side the Steunenberg murder. He wanted 
to place Orchard on trial for that crime 
and not use him for a witness. Hecon- 
tended that if the officers of the Western 
Federation of Miners were ~uilty of the 
crimes laid on their shoulders by Or- 
chard, the State of Colorado should 
prosecute them. He was overruled by 
Governor Gooding, who, listening to 
Detective McParland, believed that he 
was destined to be the public official who 
would bring to justice the men responsi- 
ble for a long series of revolting crimes. 
That a number of mysterious murders 
had been committed in the mining camps 
was a matter of common knowledge. The 
perpetrators had gone unwhipped of 
justice, and Orchard’s confession seemed 
to furnish the explanation. So Gov- 
ernor Gooding declared that he would be 
unworthy to fill the office of chief execu- 
tive of a great State if he did not try to 
unearth the whole conspiracy and bring 
to justice the guilty parties. 

Detective McParland was given com- 
plete charge of working up the evidence 
for the prosecution after he obtained 
Orchard’s confession. It did not re- 
quire great ingenuity to obtain that con- 
fession, for, confined in a cell for the 
first time in his life, Orchard’s early 
religious training came back to his mind. 
The enormity of his crimes rose before 
his eyes, and he was ready to confess to 
the first person who appeared sympa- 
thetic enough to listen. Probably he 


believed that he would save his own neck 
by incriminating others, but there was no 
evidence produced during the trial to 
show that he was promised immunity. 
It should be said in justice to McPar- 
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land that he did not manufacture any of 
the evidence, in spite of the many claims 
to the contrary. At least there was 
nothing in the trial to prove that he did. 
The verdict of the jury, however, proved 
that such evidence, whether manufac- 
tured or not, is regarded with as much 
suspicion in an agricultural community 
in the West as in an industrial center 
in the East. 

On Orchard’s testimony the whole 
case of the prosecution was based. In 
many of the details that testimony was 
corroborated by outside witnesses, but 
with Orchard eliminated the tragedy at 
Boisé would have been like the play of 
Hamlet with the gentle Dane left out. 
One side tried to prove that Orchard 
told the truth, the other side that he lied. 

It was a revolting story of crime that 
Orchard told on the witness-stand, but, 
shocking though it was in many details, 
it was of absorbing interest. From his 
participation in the blowing up of the 
Bunker Hill and Sullivan mill in 1899, 
this monumental criminal told of one 
murder after another that he had com- 
mitted with a nonchalance that was 
amazing. He neither spoke in a boast- 
ful way of his crimes nor did he appar- 
rently show any contrition. He displayed 
no feeling, except on one occasion when 
he was taunted by Attorney Richardson 
on cross-examination. ‘Then the tears 
rose in his eyes, and he said he had been 
such an unnatural monster that he had 


almost despaired of divine forgiveness, - 


and was now telling his story as a duty 
that he felt he owed to himself, to society, 
and to God. Not once did he hesitate 
to answer questions of a personal nature, 
although the answers showed himself in 
an unfavorable light; neither did he seek 
to conceal anything that appeared favor- 
able to the defendant. There was no 
malice apparent in his manner. He told 
how Haywood stopped his plans to blow 
up a boarding-house in Globeville, where 
one hundred and fifty non-union men 


were housed, as freely as he told how. 


the same Haywood complimented him 
on blowing up the Independence depot 
and the killing of fourteen men. 
Readers of The Outlook are familiar 
with the crimes which Orchard confessed 
he committed ; but it is necessary to refer 


to them again to show how far the testi- 
mony of the assassin was corroborated, 
or how much it was discredited by wit- 
nesses for the defense. Following the 
blowing up of the Bunker Hill mill, in 
which Orchard participated only as one 
of a mob, although he said he lighted 
one of the fuses, his next crime was com- 
mitted in Cripple Creek in November, 
1903. He told of planting a bomb in the 
shaft of the Vindicator mine, which at the 
time was operated with non-union men, 
It was so arranged that the raising of a 
safety bar would discharge a revolver 
into a box of giant caps, and thus explode 
fifty pounds of dynamite. Through a 
mistake the bomb was placed on the 
sixth level, which was not being worked 
at the time. About a week later Super- 
intendent McCormick and Foreman 
Beck entered the sixth level and were 
blown to pieces. Fragments of a revol- 
ver, twisted into shapeless scrap-iron, 
were produced in court to corroborate 
the story. For this crime Orchard said 
he was complimented by Moyer and 
Haywood, the former giving him $20 
and the latter $280 at the time. Both 
Moyer and Haywood on the witness- 
stand denied having paid the money or 
of having any knowledge of the crime, 
and there was no corroboration of Or- 
chard’s word on that point. The defense 
tried to show that the explosion might 
have been the result of an accident. 
Thomas Wood, a witness who impressed 
all who heard him with the apparent 
truthfulness of his testimony, swore that 
he had seen a box of powder on the 
eighth level of the mine on the morning 
of the explosion. McCormick and Beck, 
he said, went from the eighth to the 
sixth level, and the box of powder dis- 
appeared abcut the same time. Beck 
carried a revolver in his hip-pocket. 
The inference was that the superintend- 
ent and foreman carried with them the 
box of powder to the sixth level; that 
the revolver dropped out of Beck’s pocket 
and caused the explosion, and that the 
men were thus accidentally killed. Wood 
had worked in the mine but a day and a 
half before the explosion occurred. After 
this alleged crime, Attorney Hawley said 
that Orchard was placed “on the chosen 
list of murderers ” by Haywood. 
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The next crime to which Orchard con- 
fessed was the shooting of Detective 
Lyte Gregory, in Denver. In cold blood, 
and while in a drunken condition, this 
man was shot to death on a public street. 
Orchard said he was accompanied by 
Steve Adams at the time, and that Petti- 
bone pointed the victim out to the assas- 
sins and furnished them with the shot- 
guns to kill him. Gregory had been 
active in a number of labor troubles 
against the Western Federation of 
Miners, and also against the United 
Mine Workers, and the explanation of 
the defense was that he was. probably 
killed by some personalenemy. Neither 
Adams nor Pettibone was placed on the 
stand to contradict Orchard, although 
he implicated both in the crime. 

Shortly after committing this murder, 
Orchard swore, he was delegated by 
Haywood to go up to the Cripple Creek 
district and “ pull something off,” as the 
annual Convention of the Western Fed- 
eration of Miners was in session at the 
time, and a split was threatened because 
of differences among the delegates re- 
garding the conduct of the strike. No 
specific instructions were given to him 
except that Haywood remarked, “ You 
can’t go too fierce to suit me.” The 
“ something ” that was “ pulled off” was 
the blowing up of the Independence 
depot, which killed fourteen non-union 
men and maimed a score of others. In 
this awful crime Orchard said he was 
assisted by Steve Adams. It was shown 
that Adams left the district next day 
and assumed the alias of Steve Dickson. 
Orchard went in another direction, and 
changed his name to Thomas Hogan. 
The defense did not deny that Orchard 
committed this outrage, but implied by 
the testimony of several witnesses that 
he was acting as the agent of the Mine- 
Owners’ Association atthetime. It was 
argued that the commission of such a 
crime could only react against the men 
on strike, and subsequent events proved 
that this was true; for it was the follow- 
ing day that the deportations of union 
men began. Here, again, Adams might 
have contradicted Orchard’s story were 
it untrue, for Adams was never accused 
of being an agent of the mine-owners. 
He was always an enthusiast on the 
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union side. Yet Orchard’s statement 
implicating Adams was left unchallenged. 

From Independence Orchard returned 
to Denver, where he said he was ‘fur- 
nished with money by Pettibone, and 
started on a fishing and hunting trip 
through Wyoming. He lost his money 
gambling, and returned to Denver, and, 
as the authorities were looking for him, 
he said he was sent to San Francisco to 
be out of the way and incidentally to 
kill Fred Bradley. Bradley was the 
superintendent of the Bunker Hill mine 
during the troubles in 1899, and was 
the man who called on Steunenberg for 
troops. It was one of the inconsisten- 
cies of the defense to try to show that 
Orchard had a personal motive in seek- 
ing the death of Steunenberg, and that 
he had no hand in the explosion which 
took place at the door of the Bradley 
residence in San Francisco. It would 
appear reasonable to assume that if 
Orchard was embittered against Steu- 
nenberg for sending troops to the Cceur 
d’Alene, he would be equally bitter 
against the man who was responsible 
for having them sent. 

When Orchard reached San Francisco, 
he found that Bradley was absent in 
Alaska. For two months he waited for 
the return of his victim. During this 
time it was shown by records in the 
post-office and in a telegraph office that 
he was supplied by Pettibone with 
money. The defense claimed that it was 
Orchard’s own money, which he left in 
Pettibone’s safe to be sent as he required 
it. If that claim is true, the prosecution 
pointed out, it was singular that Petti- 
bone in sending the money should on 
one occasion sign his name on the appli- 
cation blank at the telegraph office as 
“J. Wolf” and on another occasion as 
“Pat Bowen.” ‘The money was tele- 
graphed to Orchard under the name of 
*“H. Green,” and _ identification was 
waived. It was proved beyond doubt 
that the waiver of identification was in 
Pettibone’s handwriting. Certainly there 
was an air of suspicion about such 
transactions, and Pettibone was not 
placed on the witness-stand to explain 
them. 

While awaiting Bradley’s return Or- 
chard became acquainted with the grocer 
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who supplied the Bradley family with 
groceri... Through this grocer he got 
introduced to the servant-girls, and in 
this way gained access to the house. 
He rented a room overlooking the Brad- 
ley flat, where he could watch the wir- 
dows. Shortly after Bradley’s return 
the family milk was poisoned. Bradley 
discovered that the milk tasted bitter, 
and it was left unused. A chemical 
analysis showed the presence of strych- 
nine in large quantities. Orchard said 
he put strychnine in the milk, and if he 
did not, no explanation was offered for 
its being there. The explosion took 
place early in the morning. The night 
previous Orchard paid his room rent 
and gave notice that he was going to 
leave. He did leave a few minutes 
before the explosion occurred. After 
he had vacated his room the landlady 
testified that she found shavings of wood 
and of lead that were left behind. Or- 
chard said he fastened the bomb to the 
Bradley door and covered it with a door- 
mat. When the door opened, the explo- 
sion took place; it wrecked the front 
of the building and threw Bradley out 
into the street. Portions of the door- 
mat were removed from Bradley’s hands 
and face by a surgeon. In Bradley’s 
deposition, which was read in court, he 
said he was smoking a cigar when he 
opened the door and that a flame shot 
out from the end of the cigar. He was 
thrown violently to the floor and then 
he felt a lifting sensation and found him- 
self between the car tracks in the middle 
of the street. He smelled the fumes of 
gas and did not smell dynamite, although 
he said he was familiar with the odor of 
blasting powder. The owner of the 
building sued the gas company and was 
awarded heavy damages. It was shown 
that gas was escaping in the building 
some time previous to the explosion. 
One of the servant-girls swore that she 
opened the door about half an hour be- 
fore the explosion to take in the morning 
paper, and she did not smell gas. Or- 
chard left San Francisco shortly after 
disguised as a soldier, and D. C. Copley, 
a member of the Executive Board of the 
Western Federation of Miners, assisted 
him in perfecting the disguise. Copley 
admitted that he got the impression from 
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Orchard’s talk that the latter might 
have had something to do with the Brad- 
ley explesion. All this was shown by 
independent witnesses, and in summing 
it up Senator Borah said: “ And yet 
you twelve intelligent men are asked to 
believe that Orchard went to San Fran- 
cisco to gamble with soldiers, and that 
he hung around the Bradley residence 
for two months waiting for a gas explo- 
sion to take place.” The jury was 
evenly divided between the story of the 
bomb and the theory of a gas explosion. 

Still lusting for blood, Orchard testified 
that on his return to Denver he spent 
the next few months seeking an oppor- 
tunity to assassinate Governor Peabody, 
Justice Gabbert, Justice Goddard, Sher- 
man Bell, and others who had been 
antagonistic to the Western Federation 
of Miners. He was shown to have been 
associating with Haywood and Pettibone 
at the time, living in the house of the 
latter for several weeks, but outside of 
his word there was nothing to show that 
either of them had any knowledge of his 
nefarious schemes. A bomb was planted 
in a vacant lot for Justice Gabbert; but 
the intended victim avoided the trap, 
and a mining engineer named Walley 
was killed by it. Walley’s death remained 
a mystery up to the time of Orchard’s 
confession. Soon after the death of 
Walley, Orchard said, he planted a bomb 
under the sod at the gate of Justice 
Goddard’s residence. This bomb was 
dug up seven months later and was ex- 
hibited in court. ‘The defense pointed 
out the improbability of a bomb remain- 
ing hidden under the sod on a well-kept 
lawn for seven months without being 
discovered, and inferred that it had been 
planted by detectives for the purpose 
of being ‘“ discovered ” to corroborate 
Orchard’s story. ** 

The last act of Orchard’s criminal 
career was the killing of Steunenberg, 
and it was this crime which the jury had 
to consider in reaching a verdict. In 
his closing argument Senator Borah told 
the jury that Haywood must be con- 
victed on the Steunenberg murder if he 
was convicted at all. Orchard swore 
that Moyer, Haywood, and Pettibone 
were all present when he was sent to 
Idaho to murder Steunenberg. Hay- 
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wood furnished him money and Petti- 
bone helped him pack a bomb weighing 
forty pounds in his trunk, and then ac- 
companied him to the railway station. 
3oth Moyer and Haywood flatly denied 
this story. The facts showed that Or- 
chard went to Nampa, situated a few 
miles from Caldwell, the home of Steu- 
nenberg, and that he registered at a 
hotel as “‘ Thomas Hogan.” He trailed 
Steunenberg for a time, “learning his 
habits,” he said, and went to Wardner 
to meet Jack Simpkins, a member of the 
Executive Boaid of the Western Federa- 
tion of Miners. ‘The two returned to 
Caldwell, Simpkins registering at the 
hotel as “J. Simmons.” They roomed 
together for a few days, during which 
time the first unsuccessful attempt on 
the life of Steunenberg was made. ‘That 
was about November 16, 1905, and two 
days later Haywood, in Denver, wrote 
Mrs. Orchard stating that the last he 
heard of Orchard he was in Alaska. 
Simpkins left Orchard in Caldwell, and 
went to Denver to attend a meeting of 
the Executive Board. Steunenberg was 
killed December 30, and two days later 
Orchard, under the name of Thomas 
Hogan, was arrested as a suspect. On 
December 3 Orchard, in the Caldwell 
jail, received a telegram from Attorney 
Fred Miller, of Spokane, stating that 
Miller would start for Caldwell in the 
morning to look after his defense. 
Orchard had made no request for coun- 
sel to defend him. Attorney Miller got 
as faras Walla Walla and turned back, 
and the following day, December 4, 
Simpkins sent a cipher telegram to Hay- 
wood, in Denver, which read: “ Cannot 
geta lawyer todefend Hogan. Answer.” 
Next day Attorney Sullivan, of Denver, 
called on Hogan in jail. It was shown 
that during the next few days Haywood 
sent a number of telegrams and letters 
to the secretary of the local union at 
Silver City instructing him to employ 
Attorney John F. Nugent to dook after 
the interests of the organization in con- 
nection with the arrest in Caldwell. 
Nugent replied that he could not-see 
where the interests of the Federation 
were involved. Itshould be understood 
that all the steps described to defend 
the Caldwell suspect were taken by the 
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officers of the Western Federation of 
Miners before it appeared in the news- 
papers that Hogan was a member of the 
organization, or before his identity as 
Orchard was discovered. The only 
thing which tended to show that he 
might be a member of the organization 
was a souvenir postal card addressed to 
Charles H. Moyer which was found in 
his trunk. 

The day after his arrest Orchard 
received an unsigned letter which he 
afterward swore was in the handwriting 
of Pettibone. He said it was in answer 
to a request for $100. ‘The letter was 
postmarked at Denver and dated Decem- 
ber 30. It readin part: “ Friend Tom: 
Your letter received. That was sent to 
Jack December 21 for you. He should 
have sent it so you would have it by 
this vime.” A draft for $100 sent by 
Haywood to Jack Simpkins under date 
of December 21 was produced in court 
in explanation of the veiled language 
contained in the unsigned letter. The 
defense explained the draft by saying it 
was part of the salary and expenses due 
Simpkins as a member of the Executive 
Board, which he requested Haywood to 
mail direct to his home before the Christ- 
mas holidays. 

Before Orchard made his confession 
—-about January 27, 1906—it was shown 
that Attorney Fred Miller went to Den- 
ver and was paid by Haywood a retainer 
fee of $1,500 to defend Orchard at the 
preliminary hearing at Caldwell. 

These were the circumstances, outside 
of Orchard’s testimony, upon which the 
prosecution hoped to fasten guilt on Hay- 
wood, and the jury agreed that they were 
not strong enough to warrant conviction. 

The trial was fair and impartial. The 
instructions of the Court to the jury were 
decidedly favorable to the defendant, or 
at least they were so understood by the 
jury. For more than twelve months 
demagogues throughout the country have 
been trying to make it appear that the 
whole trial was a plot between mine- 
owners and State officials to hang inno- 
cent men. To some of these dema- 
gogues the verdict was a disappointment, 
as, by a peculiar method of reasoning 
understood only by themselves, they 


believed that Socialism would be ad- 
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vanced if Haywood died a martyr to the 
cause. 

The verdict was a surprise to many of 
the people of Boisé who watched the trial 
closely. A disagreement was all that 
most of the friends of the defendant 
expected, because of the many complica- 
tions and issues involved in the trial. 
The jury followed the instructions of the 
Court, and gave the defendant the benefit 
of the “ reasonable doubt ” to which the 
law provides that he was entitled. It is 
reasonable to assume, in view of the 
verdict, that the State did not present a 
convincing case, for certainly the defense 
was neither strong nor consistent. When 
Orchard finished his direct testimony, a 
majority of those who heard him believed 
that he lied. When Attorney Richardson 
finished his direct cross-examination of 
Orchard, a majority believed that he was 
telling the truth. It seemed incredible 
that a witness could withstand such a 
cross-examination without contradicting 
himself, unless he was telling the truth. 
In his closing argument Attorney Rich- 
ardson took a day to explain why 
Orchard had a personal motive in seek- 
ing Steunenberg’s death, and then he 
closed by asserting that at the time of 
the murder the assassin was a Pinkerton 
detective. Such inconsistency was ap- 
parent all through the cross-examination 
of Orchard. One moment Mr. Richard- 
son would endeavor to show that Orchard 
was a detective, and in the next breath 
he proved that on one occasion he stole 
a sheep in order to get food to live 
upon. Attorney Darrow tried to make 
it appear that the future of organized 
labor depended on the outcome of the 
trial, but he did not ask any one to be- 
lieve that the murder of Steunenberg 
was the result of a plot between mine- 
owners and detectives. That appeared 
too preposterous even to Mr. Darrow. 
He was willing to admit that Orchard 
committed the murder, and that he was 
probably assisted by Simpkins, but ar- 
gued that both had personal motives. 
The State discredited the personal mo- 
tive theory greatly by producing deeds 
and records proving that Orchard sold 
his interest in the Hercules mine more 
than twelve months before he had to 
leave the Coeur d’Alene district on ac- 
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count of labor troubles. The evidence 
produced to support the allegation 
of Haywood’s lawyers that Orchard 
was a detective in the employ of 
the mine-owners was far from con- 
vincing. He himself readily admitted 
that he got money from D. C. Scott, a 
detective for the Florence :and Cripple 
Creek Railroad. He informed Scott of 
a proposed attempt to wreck a train 
carrying non-union miners. ‘That, how- 
ever, was a few days before the Vindi- 
cator explosion, where his criminal 
career really started. Scott paid him in 
all about $45 and furnished him with a 
railway ticket to Denver to get ac- 
quainted with the officers of the Western 
Federation of Miners. That fact was 
proved; but, aside from six or seven 
meetings with Scott at that time, there 
was no evidence that Orchard had any 
further connection with detectives. Sev- 
eral witnesses testified to subsequent 
meetings between Orchard and detect- 
ives, and other witnesses swore that such 
meetings could not have taken place. 
It was a question of veracity, and not 
convincing either way. Had Orchard 
been a detective hired by the mine- 
owners to get evidence against the labor 
officials, he certainly would have pre- 
served letters and telegrams which it was 
shown he received. Instead of doing so 
he destroyed every scrap of such evi- 
dence. Senator Borah probably hit the 
truth when he said, “ If Orchard had not 
turned State’s evidence, he would now 
be on trial, and the eminent counsel 
from Chicago would be defending him 
with all the eloquence he possesses in- 
stead of denouncing him as the most 
despicable monster on earth.” While 
much of the defense of Haywood con- 
sisted of denunciation of detectives, it is 
a fact that Darrow had for months a 
number of detectives working for him. 
From the mass of testimony, with its 
many inconsistencies and contradictions, 
one fact stands out prominently. From 
August 10, 1903, when Orchard went on 
strike in Cripple Creek, until December 
30, 1905, when he killed Steunenberg, he 
did no work in the mines or elsewhere. 
During that period he was shown to 
have traveled throughout the States of 
Colorado, Wyoming, Idaho, Washington, 
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and California,and he always had money. 
He said he got it from the officers of the 
Western Federation of Miners and they 
denied the statement, but no other source 
of his income was shown. 

At the beginning of the trial the prose- 
cution hoped to corroborate Orchard’s 
testimony through Steve Adams. ‘The 
latter was brought from a jail in Wal- 
lace, where he is being held awaiting a 
second trial for murder, in the hope that 
the defense would put him on the witness- 


stand. ‘The lawyers for the defense were . 


too shrewd. While in jail with Orchard 
in the spring of 1906, Adams made a 
confession said to be more revolting in 
its details than the one made by Orchard. 
It not only corroborated Orchard’s story, 
but revealed a number of shocking mur- 
ders of which Orchard had no knowledge. 
Adams went with the officers of the law 
to Colorado and pointed out the spots 
where some of his victims were buried. 
He threw light on murders committed 
in 1901 and 1902 which up to that time 
had remained mysteries. Adams after- 
ward repudiated the confession, saying 
that it was untrue and was obtained by 
means of threats. By various methods 
the prosecution tried to get that con- 
fession before the jury. Mr. Hawley 
taunted the defense with not putting 
Adamson the witness-stand. Mr. Richard- 
son frankly stated that the one side was 
afraid to and the other side dared not. 
In spite of Mr. Darrow’s eloquent 
plea on behalf of organized .labor, 
the labor movement was not on trial at 
Boisé. The Western Federation of 
Miners was not on trial, though many 
seemed to think it was. Mr. Hawley in 
his opening statement said that the West- 
ern Federation of Miners under its present 
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leadership was a criminal organization 
and should be wiped out. He exoner- 
ated the rank and file, however, from 
any criminal intent. Such exoneration 
was not necessary. Not once during 
the trial was it shown that a local union 
had advocated violence. All the reports 
of the secret spies introduced by the 
defense failed to show a single instance 
where a local union had counseled law- 
lessness. It was clearly demonstrated 
that the Western Federation of Miners 
is not a criminal organization, though 
some individual members may be crimi- 
nals. 

Naturally, organized labor throughout 
the country rejoiced at the verdict. That 
was not because organized labor was on 
trial and was vindicated, but because 
organized labor was loth to believe 
that one of its representatives could be 
guilty of the crimes with which Haywood 
was charged. It rejoiced when he was 
found not guilty after a fair trial. 

The result of the trial will doubtless 
have a stimulating influence on the 
future of the Western Federation of 
Miners, although that future was not 
dependent on the issue. The best proof 
of that is that the membership increased 
by 15,000 during the past year, while 
the Secretary was languishing in an 
Idaho prison. ‘The trial will have a 
purifying effect on the organization. 
While Haywood will remain true to the 
principles which he believes and advo- 
cates, his experience during the past 
eighteen months has sobered him. It 
is safe tc say that he will heed the advice 
given him an hour after his acquittal by 
his counselor and friend, Mr. John 


Murphy, who said: “ Bill, in your hour 
of triumph be humble.” 
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A GREAT EXPERIMENT 


MAGINE, for a moment, all railways, 
express companies, car companies, 
trolley lines, suddenly abolished ; im- 

agine electricity unexpectedly exhausted, 
and gas no longer available for human 
use. To fancy this is to picture desola- 
tion. Nearly if not quite every household 


in the land would be facing starvation ; 
+ 


every man, woman, and child would be 


confronted with death. We hardly real- 
ize how dependent we are upon the 
concerns that furnish us with transpor- 
tation for ourselves and our possessions, 
with power to run our machinery, with 
heat and with light. How shall we justly 


and adequately control these concerns? 
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A GREAT EXPERIMENT 


That is not a question of interest chiefly 
to people who study political economy 
and engage in what we call politics; it 
is a question that intimately affects the 
daily life of every one of us. 

That is why an experiment recently 
undertaken by the State of New York is 
of such vast importance to every inhab- 
itant of the State. To create Public 
Service Commissions, and put them in 
charge of the business of furnishing 
transportation, power, heat, and light to 
the people, as the State of New York 
has done, is to lay hands upon individu- 
als and families, upon villages and cities. 
The traveler who goes from one town to 
another will depend to no small degree 
for the safety of life and limb upon the 
success of these Commissions; the dwell- 
er in the city who goes back and forth 
between the heart of the town and his 
work will likewise depend upon these 
Commissions for his comfort and secur- 
ity. From the humble workingman who 
goes from his home in the tenement to 
his labor in the shop and _ back again, to 
the banker who steps aboard the limited 
train to transact business in a city hun- 
dreds of miles away, from the house- 
keeper who has to practice economy 
with her bills for lighting and heating 
the house, to the hotel-keeper whose 
profits depend upon the economies that 
he can practice in providing for his 
patrons, from the villager who has to re- 
imburse the country storekeeper for the 
cost of the freight on the supplies that 
he purchases, to the big shipper whose 
very business depends upon his getting 
the same kind of treatment for the trans- 
portation of his products as his compet- 
itor receives, every person in the State 
has an interest, direct or indirect, in the 
success with which these Commissions 
perform their task. 

And their task is an enormous one. 
It involves not only the adoption of a 
wise policy based upon well-considered 
principles, but also the settling of a mul- 
titude of minor but practically very im- 
portant difficulties. The Commissions 
thus not only have to determine upon 
what general principle they will act in 
fixing rates, whether they will undertake 
a physical valuation of all public utilities, 
what rule they shall observe in deciding 
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to approve or disapprove the transfer of 
stock, how they shall select the proper 
appliances that will insure safety, and 
the like; but they will also have to pass 
immediately upon the »complaints that 
are streaming in to them, settle vexed 
questions that have balked other offi- 
cials, satisfy the demands of citizens 
who are impatient for immediate results, 
organize a system where there has hith- 
erto been disorder, continue, without too 
great disturbance, the work that other 
bodies which they have supplanted had 
begun. What all this detailed work in- 
volves no one outside of the off-ces of the 
two Commissions can easily understand. 

As The Outlook has heretofore ex- 
plained, one Commission, for the sake of 
convenience, has charge of the public 
utilities in New York City, the other of 
those in the rest of the State. The City 
Commission received during the first 
month of its existence between two and 
three hundred complaints. Each of these 
complaints demanded inquiry. The Up- 
State Commission, which is in control 
of practically all the railways of the 
State, is charged with seeing that rate 
schedules are properly filed. It is esti- 
mated that some fifty thousand of these 
schedules will be filed during the first 
year. ‘The City Commission, which is 
in control, among other matters of the 
enormous subway system, has, in fin- 
ishing construction now under contract 
and in carrying out the plans form- 
ulated for extension, a greater amount 
of work than that involved in the subway 
as already built. Both Commissions 
have, for example, to pass upon gas 
meters. Here is a plan for a monorail 
line in Brooklyn; here is a proposition 
to construct: a moving platform under 
Broadway ; here is the question of the 
validity of the Steinway tunnel franchise ; 
here are complaints, which have been 
accumulating for years, that certain 
street-cars are unheated, unventilated, a 
menace to health ; here is the question 
of the safety of a new tunnel under con- 
struction beneath the East River. All 
these matters have to be passed upon. 
In the meantime, stenographers, statisti- 
cians, clerks, have had to be engaged, 
the requirements of the State Civil Serv- 
ice Commission have had to be satisfied, 
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the decision of the municipal authori- 
ties as to the powers of the Commission 
has had to be awaited before requisitions 
for money are honored. All the detail- 
ed work of the former Railroad Commis- 
sion, the former Rapid Transit Commis- 


PHOTOGRA®SH BY L. MOORE 
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From left to right, seated, Frank W 
portrait and sketch of the fifth member, Mr 
appeared in The Outlook for March 23 last 
sion, the former Commission of Gas and 
Electricity, the former Inspector of Gas 
Meters, has had to be taken up where 
these bodies dropped it, and has to be 
despatched more efficiently than they 
despatched it. 
In the good old Anglo-Saxon way, the 
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State of New York has created these 
Commissions not only to undertake a 
future task but also to meet a present 
emergency. It would be comparatively 
simple if these Commissions could be- 
gin at the beginning and carve out a 


PUBLIC SERVICE 
standing, James E. Sague, Martin S. Decker. A 


COMMISSION 
Keep; 


Thomas M. Osborne, who was in Europe when this photograph was taken, 


sound theoretical policy ; but they have 
had to begin in the middle and deal with 
some very confused practical troubles. 
They are, so to speak, housekeepers 
who have been put in charge, not of a 
nice, new, well-planned, well-equipped 
mansion, but of an old, solid, picturesque, 
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untidy, medizval estate, which has thrived 
and suffered under quarreling stewards. 
It will be some time yet before they can 
restore the crumbling walls, prune the 
trees, fence in the animals, replant the 
garden, open up the dungeons to the 
sunlight, and establish discipline among 
the seivants. 

The task of these Commissioners is 
thus a double one; it is a task, on the 
one hand, of social housekeeping, of 
organizing to a great degree the social 
and industrial life of the State. Their 
decisions will affect the growth, the size, 
even the shape of cities, the development 
of natural resources, the prosperity of 
citizens. They are facing this aspect of 
their task with high public spirit. In 
the process they will arouse enmity, they 
will encounter impatience, they will meet 
with misunderstanding. But, as one of 
them has put it, they cannot consider 
themselves, or the personal fortunes of 
any individual ; they can think only of 
the city, and of the State, which will out- 
last all individuals. On the other hand, 
their task is one of establishing a new 
method of government. Administrative 
commissions are not unknown; but 
administrative commissions with such 
powers as they possess are unprece- 
dented. ‘They have power not only to 
give commands to the public utility com- 
panies, but even to conduct hearings and 
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take testimony “ as to the advisability of 
any proposed change of law relating to 
any common carrier,” etc., on the request 
of the Legislature or the Governor, and 
recommend and draft measures for enact- 
ment. 

Only men capable of a high sense of 
obligation to society would accept such 
a task astheirs. Mr. Willcox, Chairman 
of the Commission for the First District 
(New York City), is a man who finds 
the megnitude of the task not a discour 
agement but a stimulus. When he was 
offered the position of Postmaster of 
New York City. he at first hesitated. 
Then some of his friends began to dis- 
suadehim. ‘The New York Post-Office 
is a sink,” they said—‘ the enormous 
labor will swallow you up.” That de- 
cided him. He accepted. Then came 
to him this vaster labor. The difficul- 
ties finally enticed him. ‘The Chairman 
of the other Commission. Mr. Stevens, 
is a lawyer of high standing in his city, 
Jamestown—a man whom one might 
expect to find in any company of pro- 
gressive and public-spirited people. ‘The 
Chairmen of these two Commissions and 
their colleagues have undertaken to 
devote their whole time and all their 
energies to their new task. If they fail 
—but they will not fail, if their faith 
holds and the people of the State are 
reasonable in their expectation. 
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CONSTRUCTION TRAIN GOING OVER GREAT STORMY COOLLY BRIDGE 





NTIL to-day the history of our 
new Northwest has been the 
history of its railways; and still 


the pioneer of the day coach, and no 
other, is building up the six great States, 
driving furrows across the prairies, plant- 
ing towns and cities in the converted 
wilderness. The railway has led the way, 
and it is the railway that has studied and 


planned with thrifty paternalism the 
establishment of that vast empire of 
farmers. Whisking strenuous armies of 
settlers over the journey on its magic 
carpet of Tangu, it has made the North- 
west a new Yankee land—the home of 
our progressive native born. But its 
work of pioneering is almost at an end. 
Within three years the greater schemes 
of construction will all be achieved. ‘The 
land will be meshed and netted in steel, 
and straightway there will be no more 
outdoor romance in the West than there 
is in Massachusetts or Germany. 

Two months I had lived among West- 
ern railway men. I was with them in 
shops, stations, and offices, in construc- 
tion camps and on trains of the twelve 
classifications. In their stove-side remi- 
niscences the swift growthofthe railways, 








the rapid transformation of the land, was 
always the thing to marvel at: a hundred 
towns sprawling over the prairie, the crop 
of a season—a dozen counties settled 
and raised to a flourishing industrial 
and political estate within five years. 
And from them I had a vivid personal 
story of the coming of the railway in the 
Northwest, with three or four dates to 
point the wonder of the tale: the North- 
ern Pacific carried through its Yellow- 
stone Division in ’83, and over the Cas- 
cades in ’86; the Great Northern starting 
West with a rush from the Red River 
Valley in ’86, hurried through the deso- 
lation of Montana Indian lands on a 
deceptive southern spur in °87, and 
finally driven straight over the Rockies 
and through the Cascades to Puget 
Sound in '93. 

Everything trumpets to you the new- 
ness of the country and the speed of its 
development, yet the fact of it you never 
can realize. I was sitting behind the 
engineer on a great freizht locomotive 
that was bounding along the rails down 
Prickly Pear Canon with the ungainly 
gallop of a Percheron truck horse. We 
had just passed Bird Tail Divide when 
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EZRA MEEKER STARTING BACK FROM 


FOR INDIANAPOLIS IN 


the engineer, with a nod to the right, 
yelled to me over his shoulder, “ Old 


Fort Benton Trail!” I thought of Lewis 
and Clark’s struggle through Montana. 
I thought of the mule trains of the mid- 
century. ‘To the thunderous clanking of 
the engine I shouted back in his ear: 
“ Any of the old drivers left who can tie 
a load on a mule’s back with the diamond 
hitch?” His hand dropped from the 
brake with surprise, and he turned and 
faced me: “Sure, there is! I was pack- 
ing mules through here myself in the 
eighties for Colonel Broadwater.” He 
was but forty-three, yet his early manhood 
belonged to a world of romantic toil and 
adventure that has entirely vanished. 
He still drives freight over the old Fort 
Benton Trail, but his grimy jumper and 
overalls are not picturesque, and his eyes 
are penciled like an actor’s with the soot 
and the oiled air of the cab. 

It is twelve or fourteen years since 
the last mule train slowly picked its way 
over the mountains and disappeared. 
The prairie schooner, too, never to be 
mistaken for the luxurious camp wagon 


of our decadence, has all but gone. 
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AN OLD-TIME PRAIRIE 





DALLES, OREGON, 
SCHOONER 


When Ezra Meeker this last winter, with 
a schooner of the old model drawn by 
oxen, retraced the famous Oregon Trail 
that he tramped as a pioneer in ’52, he 
seemed like a ghost of the Argonauts. 
Nor do the thousand changes that have 
come over the land affect externals alone. 
Some of the pioneers of the Northwest 
that Charles Dudley Warner met in the 
flesh in ‘87 are as different from our set- 
tlers of 1907 as if they were contempo- 
raries of Daniel Boone. In retrospect 
our new day seems to have come as 
quickly as the thunder birth of a cyclone. 

The’ railway, the wonder-worker, 
achieved the miracle with the minimum 
number of miles of track ; for James J. 
Hill, the Northwest’s greatest railway- 
builder, never casts his bread upon the 
waters until he has cannily charted its 
currents and calculated the returning 
tide. And so for many years construc- 
tion balanced the needs of the swelling 
population. But suddenly the North- 
west has sprung into tremendous growth, 
and the desperate energies of the railway- 
builders were set to a failing race. Yet 
they have accomplished prodigies. Our 
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National expansion has given us some 
twenty thousand more miles of railway 
track than all Europe with her three 
hundred and eighty millions of people ; 
and while the tractive power and freight- 
carrying capacity of our three hundred 
and thirteen railways have just doubled 
within ten years, those of the Great North- 
ern and of the Northern Pacific have 
nearly doubled within five years. Wher- 
ever you go over the heavy steels that a 
groaning, incessant traffic keeps polished 
to a gleaming silver, you see gangs of 
workmen laying sidings and switches 
and extra tracks, while the vast square 
yards broaden interminably. Every 
freight-car and engine factory is choked 
with work for months ahead. In the 
glare of a headlight I heard again the 
old repeated complaint: ‘“ We've one 
hundred and eighty-five locomotives on 
order, but we can’t get ’em.” And round- 
house philosophy added: “ You've got 
to wait your turn same as in a barber 
shop.” 

Railway-building with us is at the end 
of its great era. There will be renewed 


stress of construction, for by the tens of 
thousands of miles we must still have 
double tracks, spurs, and strategic lines ; 
and we must have multiplied terminals. 
But the heaviest tasks are about over, 
and the great feats will soon be things 


of legend. Now, as always, an army- 
like spirit and organization drive forward 
the work ; an intricate but easy-running 
system, intense staff loyalty in killing 
toil, breakneck obedience. Its routine 
is almost automatic ; its methods inva- 
riable. Once the lure of through traffic, 
the challenge of competition, or the 
tempting natural wealth of a district de- 
crees the building, the trusted locating 
engineer runs his tentative line. ‘This is 
studied in detail with enormous calcu- 
lation of elevations, cuttings, fillings, 
curves, and tangents. Over and over 
agai the problem is worked out, modi- 
fied, checked for errors. At the earliest 
possible moment after the route has been 
exactly mapped, the right of way is 
bought with skillful secrecy, for five-dol- 
lar-an-acre land jumps instantly to a 
trebled value at the simple announce- 
ment that the railway is coming. There 
are preliminaries beyond preliminaries, 
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and it takes weeks and months of push- 
ing work before the bridges are built 
and the grading contractors with their 
hundreds of cluttering, swarming teams 
are out of the way and all is ready for 
the construction train. 

We make no such speed nowadays in 
laying ties and rails as they did when the 
Great Northern was being rushed from 
Min-* in North Dakota to Helena, Mon- 
tana, and made the world’s record of 
eight miles eighteen hundred and sixty 
feet in a single day. ‘Ten miles of com- 
plete equipment in material were then 
constantly rolling forward to the build- 
ers. The supply train was unloaded in 
a drilled confusion of mad haste near the 
end of the track. Ties and rails were 
seized on as soon as they touched the 
ground and were hurled to the front by 
galloping horses ; and the system was so 
elaborately studied that each spiker’s 
five hundred and seventy blows an hour 
were an exacted standard of perform- 
ance. 

The scarce and costly labor of our 
day has forced the abandonment of this 
old flying hand work of the eighties, and 
necessity has invented a cumbrous, 
economical, but misnamed track-laying 
machine, that does well indeed if it 
shows for a season’s average two miles 
of completed track each day. As you 
come at it head on over the roll of the 
prairie, an old illusion returns mightily, 
and for the thousandth time you seem 
on the ocean. A scaffolded bridge and 
a signal flag, some spars of framework 
and a swinging crane, with the smoke 
hanging low in the background, banked 
and ragged, give the image of an English 
tramp on the tumbled swell of the high 
seas. It is a train of a dozen cars, with 
the engine sandwiched at its middle, 
moving steadily forward over the very 
track it is building at the rate of a thirty- 
foot jolt—a rail’s length—every two 
minutes or less. First of all comes the 
‘“‘ pioneer car,” which a stubborn super- 
stition of the track-layers’ insists must 
always be kept at the front on pain of 
disaster to the entire work. As it crawls 
forward over the new, uneven track, 
there is such a thronging and jumping 
of men, such hurling and thudding of 
ties and slamming of rails on wood, and 
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which are being flipped 
into their runways. Be- 
hind these are cars of 
stacked ties which are 
being tumbled upon their 
rollers and then poled 
forward. You jump off, 
and, with your ears full 
of the blasting hiss and 
purr of the standing 
engine, passing four or 
five more cars of sup- 
plies, you come upon 
men with huge wrenches 
completing the bolting ; 
there are gangs crowd- 
ing in extra ties; heavy 
fellows in couples, with 
great hammers driving 
home the spikes; and 
beyond them _ others 
again, half a mile in the 
rear, “lining up” the 
track and tamping the 
ties. And when all this, 
and more, is done as 
perfectly as possible, and 
the groundhas been gone 
over for the two hundred 
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it comes towards you with such deceiv- 
ing spurts, that, with the riot and vague 
danger of it, you can make nothing of 
what is going on until you climb upon 
the prow of the car and the work lies 
clear before you. 

On either edge of the low, flat car 
there are stout wooden sluiceways lined 
with rollers, and down these come rum- 
bling, on the right, the rough-hewn ties ; 
on the left, the eighty-five-pounds-to-the- 
yard rails, ringing and crashing until 
you are deafened. There must always 
be two men ready to catch each tie as it 
falls; there must always be the twelve 
men in line to grasp the rail as it booms 
forward ; and, a perilous task, the man 
who bolts the rails together must always 
complete the last clanking turn of his 
wrench and step clear before the train 
lurches forward another thirty feet. You 
go aft—nauticai terms are inevitable on 
the prairie— over low-piled cars of rails 


POWDER 
A GIANT BLAST 


The men who handle the powder within the tunnel have sacking wound around thicir 
shoes to avoid the danger of striking a chance spark 


and fiftieth time—a fore- 
man’s feverish estimate 
—by engineers and in- 
spectors of every kind, 
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carrying their rolls of blue-printed profile 
drawings that they handle as dexterously 
as a rabbi does a Torah, the road is still 


unfinished. It must be well settled in 
gravel, and used and tamped and re- 
tamped for months before it will give 
perfect riding. 

Few skilled laborers are needed for 
any of this wo k, and within two or three 
days raw recruits become efficient mem- 
bers of the guild of rough and ready 
railway-builders. A large number of 
the men in Western construction camps 
are roving ne’er-do-weels with a hatred 
for long jobs, whose sole anxiety is to 
save a “ grub stake ” of thirty dollars or 
so, aud then to be on the move again, at 
oice and no matter whither, if only in 
the end they can “hit the main steel 
trail." Their evenings, as they huddled 
around the firé in their sleeping-cars, 
were given to meditative chewing and 
smoking, and were enlivened by tales of 
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tramp travel in every corner of this great 
land of ours. They had their own trade 
patter. The commissary is the “ wahne- 
gin ”’—an Indian word, they say, stolen 
from the old zoyageurs ; the assistant 
foreman is the “‘straw-boss ;” the waiters 
in the boarding-cars, “ flunkies.” Many 
of the men were named after the State 
in which they claimed nativity. The 
* bull cook ’-. tender of fires—was the 
torpid “Indiana.” They were good fel- 
lows all, as long as the foreman’s rough 
threats kept away the sneaking “ boot- 
legger ”’ peddler of whisky. 

This work, driving, relentless, exhaust- 
ing—work that never rests for a minute 
until darkness comes and it has the last 
ounce of a man’s strength—s all for the 
end of supplying profitably the primitive 
needs of transport that have been ever 
since thé day when the first load was 
slung over a shoulder. But the giant 
machine that it creates has become 
endowed with powers far beyond the 
simple hauling of passengers and freight, 
and a varying industrial 
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the spring and fall the resulting rush of 
population to the vacant lands and to 
the new towns is so great that I have 
counted thirty-five loaded Northern Pa- 
cific coaches leaving St. Paul of a single 
night. They contained twelve hundred 
home-seekers and settlers. The free lands 
that are fertile and accessible have now 
been seized to almost the last acre, and 
the new “ feeders ” bring settlers who are 
more prosperous and revenue-producing 
than the original homesteaders—experi- 
enced men who have an average cash 
capital of perhaps one thousand dollars, 
and a car-load of effects. Once settled, 
so enormously important is the farmer’s 
prosperity to the railway. elaborate local 
reports of crops are prepared for every 
part of its territory with the clerkly mi- 
nuteness of government tabulation. And 
the railway not only watches. It assists 
progress by the traveling lectures of the 
institutes, by farmers’ excursions, the 
distribution of “literature,” a growing 
svstem of experiment stations, and the 





control. Unsuspected, 
this every-day business 
monopoly of ours has 
exercised many of the 
functions of an auto- 
cratic and paternal gov- 
ernment. With authority 
deciding a thousand de- 
tails important to the 
whole Nation, it has 
opened and peopled the 
Northwest; and it has 
had a great partin organ- 
izing the new life and 
directing in their ways 
the destinies of coming 
generations. 

In its thrifty pioneer- 
ing the railway carefully 
marks the richest lands 
for its lines. It cata- 
logues the capabilities 
of the soil and adver- 
tises its new venture by 
attractive folders and 
maps, by illustrated let- 
ters of satisfaction from 
settled farmers, and by 














the crowded and eager 
home-seekers’ trips. 
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MIDWAY, BRITISH COLUMBIA 


This shows the laying of ties, but not the steel gang at work 


diligent personal work of its Industrial 
Department. The center of its great 
activities is the town. 

And the town is a thing of sudden 
creation. ‘Time and again a branch line 
has been planned in April to carry wheat 
already growing. Once planned, lands 
along the projected extension are widely 
boomed by every megaphonic device of 
modern advertising; and the location of 
the needed towns, with the inevitable 
questions of water supply, healthfulness, 
and a dozen and one vital matters, is 
again for the decision of the railway. 
Then the sites are named by its engineer- 
ing department—a bankrupt office inven- 
tion may commit such hasty outrages of. 
labeling as “ Pekin” or “ Tokio ”—and 
the work of development becomes the 


chief business of a Town Site Company, 
which may be the railway’s agent, or an 
independent corporation of which it has 


duly washed its legal hands. But the 
railway still helps powerfully in promot- 
ing the growth of the infant burgh, and 
its responsibility remains paternal and 
active. It may not be concerned with 
the placarded sale of corner lots at 
$500 each, but, directly or indirectly, it 
promptly sees to it that the new town is 
supplied with elevators, a lumber-yard, 
a bank, and a blacksmith’s shop—that 
sure magnet for stores. 

The birth and magical first growth of 
such a town show human processes as 
elemental as the formation of the world’s 
first village. But it is all complex with 
the instincts and mechanism of our twen- 
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tieth-century American civilization, and 
a thousand years of the world’s progress 
are crowded into one day’s building. 
For an example of this wonderful civic 
organization that is going on all over the 
Northwest, take the case of Warwick, in 
North Dakota, on the Aneta Extension 
of the Great Northern. Its history began 
on a forgotten day last July when a 
French Canadian, with a deed to a lot, 
appeared with his wife on the site of the 
paper town, erected a tent, put up a 
stove, threw together a rough board table, 
and prepared to supply meals to the 
coming store-builders. Early next morn- 
ing came a young man with a load of 
lumber to start work on a general store. 
Within a couple of days, though the rail- 
way was still forty miles away, a dozen 
others straggled in. For a while people 
slept in wagons and under wagons. 
Twice the tent of the “ Warwick Restau- 
rant ” was blown away by a Dakota gale, 
and the tin plates went kiting over the 
prairie. Within a fortnight Warwick, 
like a half-dozen other towns up and down 
the line, could boast thirty-five or forty 
inhabitants—every one of them recruited 
by the railway’s Industrial Agent and 
by railway and town site advertising. 
It had in embryo two lumber-yards; a 
bank which obligingly acted as_ post- 
office; a blacksmith, a second general 
store, a hardware store, and a livery 
stable. Nine or ten buildings were 
going up on Main Street with a prodig 
ious uproar of saw, hammer, and plane— 
their owners all turned carpenters and 
working from sunrise until long after 
sunset. The only idling spectators were 
two Sioux chiefs—both to become tradi- 
tions of terror to successive generations 
of young Warwickites: White Dog, 
for his seven scalps of palefaces; Blue 
Shield, for his desperate losing battle 
with the liveryman, when by the ancient 
stealth of his tribe he tried to recover a 
horse that he had sold long days before. 

Next came an editor and a printing- 
press, attracted by a direct offer of a $350 
lot at half price; and early in August 
appeared the first issue of the Warwick 
Weekly Sentinel. The beginnings of 
political life were immediate. ‘The editor 
became a Justice of the Peace; an 
ambitious storekeeper with influential 
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friends was appointed Deputy Sheriff; 


tant because, as a clear type, it unfolcs 
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and it was rumored about that an Italian 
was intriguing for the position of Post- 
master. A Norse farmer with three 
children began to agitate the question of 
schools, earnestly telling his neighbors 
that Warwick was entitled to $350 from 
the State apportionment, and that the 
district could raise another $150. By 
the first of November the population had 
doubled. The ‘Town Site Company’s 
bank had $22.000 on deposit, mostly the 
proceeds of the first crop raised on the 
land immediately about the town. ‘There 
was another livery, a butcher’s, a confec- 
tionery and pool-room, a second restau- 
rant, and a barber. With the spring a 
rival bank has come, a harness shop, a 
doctor, a drug-store, and a milliner’s. 
The five elevators, that were planned 
before a lot was sold, are being built, 
and “fifty” residences. By fall there 
will be a school-house. 

In matter of municipal morals Warwick 
stands midway between Tolna—dis- 
graced even in its infancy by the Dakota 
variety of illicit saloon called a “ blind 
pig ”’—and Macville, peopled by sober 
and worthy Scots, whose Presbyterian 
minister, when I passed by, was zealously 





hauling stone for a church foundation. - 


Warwick may now have, for a conserva- 
tive guess, a population of one hundred. 
It has a Commercial Club ; an orchestra, 
which welcomed the arrival of the con- 
struction train with joyful and emphatic 
music ; a baseball team ; two secret socie- 
ties; and some $200 laid by for the 
building of a Lutheran church. The 
Town Site Company’s banker—always 
a leading citizen—is proposing telephone 
service for the farmers. ‘There is talk 
of a six-story hotel and a_ boulevard 
around Shinbone Lake. The town motto 
is, ‘‘ Warwick First, Last, and All the 
Time,” and the only social outcast is the 
man who does not patronize the local 
merchant, but buys his supplies from a 
Chicago mail order house. 

There are here none of the great won- 
ders of a boom town. Warwick, for all 
its heroic enterprise and enthusiasm, 
does not yet definitely hope to become 
“the great metropolis of the Northwest.” 
But the story of its beginnings is impor- 
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the method by which the railways have 
quietly thrown open and settled the new 
lands. ‘The rearing of the town is a vital 
part of that system which within twenty- 
five years has turned a vast barren of 
prairie larger than Turkey in Europe 
into the prosperity of North Dakota 

one of the first of our agricultural States. 


Marvel as you may, it is just such towns 
as Warwick, and its hundreds of small 
swaddling brothers, that created the first 
great wealth of the Northwestern rail- 
ways; and it is upon precisely similar 
foundations that their growing prosperity 


is based. ‘The Great Northern has sixty- 


nine of these railway-created towns in 
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North Dakota that produce an average 
annual revenue from traffic of over $121,- 
000 each—a gross earning power of 
$8,412,000. 

This labor of peaceful development in 
a monopolized territory was the railway’s 
great constructive work of yesterday, and 
it will be the great work of to-morrow. 
But for to-day, in a twinkling it has 
dwindled to the smaller part of railway 
extension in the Northwest. The fury 
of competitive building in the Puget 
Sound country, as well as the anti-railway 
campaign, has been as effective as a 
crop failure in putting an almost com- 
plete stop to construction that merely 
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aims to exploit new districts. Where it 
seems to continue, as in the probable 
completion of the Aneta Extension, it 
may only be the laying of the hypothe- 
nuse of another of Mr. Hill’s long, 
narrow triangles, creating new territory, 
it is true, but at the same time shorten- 
ing, as always, the distance between 
St. Paul and the coast, and shrewdly 
providing a practicable double track in 
his worst congested district. 

Agitation may threaten government reg- 
ulation or ownership, to the terror of Wall 
‘Street, but this is still by far the North- 
west’s greatest year of railway-building. 
i[n enterprise certainly Canada leads. Its 


Government has boldly piedged its credit 
to vast schemes of national development 
by new railways; and in projects of all 
kinds, public and private, six thousand 
miles of track are already under con- 
struction, chiefly in Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta, and British Columbia. 
The Canadian Northern, Government 
aided, is at last carrying its tracks north- 
east from the grain lands to Fort 
Churchill, on Hudson Bay, to meet the 
new steamship line on the short route to 
England. North of Edmonton it is 
grading its way through the wilderness 
that we have always called “arctic ;” 
and west it is hurrying toward the 
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Great Divide, and an unnamed terminal 
on the Strait of Georgia. Its great rival, 
and the pride of all Canada, the Grand 
Trunk Pacific, starting in New Bruns- 
wick and running farther north through 
Quebec and Ontario than any other road 
through inhabited land, is pushing its 
lines east and west of Winnipeg, and will 
soon be racing the Canadian Northern 
across the Rockies, as it makes for its 
chosen Pacific Coast terminal, Prince 
Rupert, the nearest feasible American 
port to Asia. One of its branches will run 
to Dawson,one to Vancouver, one to Fort 
Churchill. In the end it will have eight 
thousand miles of track, and will be the 
greatest railway in the world. The Cana- 
dian Pacific is driving forward the work 
on fifteen hundred miles of new con- 
tracted roads and double tracks in an 
attempt to prevent a repetition of last 
year’s paralyzing congestion. And there 
are amultitude of other chartered projects 
that involve thousands of miles of con- 
struction. Some are surveyed and partly 
financed ; four make Fort Churchill the 
chief objective. Many of them may fail, 
and the minute cross-hatching in steel of 
the four great provinces still be assured. 
Nor is this all. For Mr. Hill has 
already set about creating a railway sys- 
tem in Canada that will rival his Great 
Northern. It will stretch its lines to 
nearly every one of the thriving towns 
of western Canada. It will traverse in 
extensions—so they say—the cold land 
of the Peace River country, and strike 
several hundred miles farther into the 
north than any other dreamed-of road. 
By the end of the summer the difficult 
mountain work, winding through the 
wonderful forests and coal lands of Brit- 
ish Columbia, will be complete, save for 
a fourteen-mile gap, from the coast 
almost to the summit of the Rockies. 
From the crest of the Rockies to Winni- 
peg will be a two years’ task. Brandon, 
Portage, La Prairie, and Winnipeg— 
each with very large and cheaply bought 
terminals—have been linked with the 
Great Northern. But the completion of 
the main line that will connect them must 
wait for an easier money market. 
Greatest in aggression, Mr. Hill, who 
is thus always a portent to his old com- 
petitor the Canadian Pacific, is the cen- 
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tral figure in the contest for railway 
supremacy that is being fought every- 
where in our Northwest between the 
head of the Great Lakes and the Pacific 
Ocean. In the east of that vast territory, 
where he is still lord paramount of trans- 
portation, the opposing lines are massing 
their forces, making new combinations 
of connecting cities, enlarging terminals, 
double-tracking, using the minor strategy 
possible in land that is parceled out 
beyond the hope of profit for a new com- 
petitor. And there is no serious joining 
of battle in construction until you get 
well past the western boundary of North 
Dakota. 

For six years Mr. Hill’s allied lines, 
belting North Dakota, Montana, and 
Washington, have had a safe monopoly 
of transportation in the Northwest. But 
an unsought challenger, the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, and St. Paul, has just ap- 
peared, building with great speed straight 
through from the cities of the Middle 
West to Tacoma and the Coast. Invit- 
ing the great enterprise were the timber 
of Washington, the certainties of coming 
trade with the Orient, the promised traffic 
of the Amalgamated Copper Company. 
Another bait, and one which fixed its 
paralleled route, was the enormous 
earnings of the Northern Pacific, which 
have nearly doubled within the last five 
years. ‘These are the prizes to be fought 
for; and just because the “ Milwaukee’s”’ 
profits must largely come from the lading 
that it can win away from its well- 
intrenched competitor, and not from the 
successful development of new country, 
the counter-attack of the Northern Pacific 
is of the genuine tactics of the warfare 
of roads. Hardly had the “ Milwaukee” 
let its Montana contracts for construc- 
tion, boasting of its shorter line anda 
scheduled entry into Butte on January 
1, 1908, than the Northern Pacific an- 
nounced the building of a new cut-off, 
saving one hundred and forty miles, giv- 
ing a double track to its crowding traffic, 
and releasing for the heavy rolling east- 
bound freight trains the old route with 
its down-hill grade throughout the entire 
valley of the Yellowstone. While the 
‘‘ Milwaukee ” is revising its plans, seek- 
ing new economies that will give it a 
clear superiority of lower rates, the 
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Northern Pacific is busy in the moun- 
tains west of Helena, lessening grades, 
straightening curves, filling in bridged 
crevasses, straining invention to reduce 
distances and the cost of hauling freight. 
Such are the unvarying incidents of these 
struggles that are forever repeating them- 
selves in small-orbited cycles. 

The common ownership of the Great 
Northern, the Northern Pacific, and the 
Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy, besides 
permitting build ng of joint advantage, 
allows concentration of forces and hus- 
banding of the munitions of war. And 
so the growth of the “ Burlington” is 
suddenly halted this year, when there 
are desperate battles to be fought in the 
farther North and West, where Washing- 
ton is the main field and Mr. Harriman 
the enemy. With the two greater con- 
testants, Harriman and Hill, it is war- 
fare on a wider scale, but the prizes of 
victory are again the same. There is 
Asia’s trade, which would limit the cam- 
paign to a fight for possession of certain 
definite strategic positions, harbors, and 
their approaches—a narrowly restricted 
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battlefield, when it is remembered that 
it can only be from Puget Sound and 
the lower Columbia that our commerce 
But of 
greater immediate importance, and widen- 
ing the scope of operations, is Wash- 
ington’s immense natural wealth, which 
is being so swiftly turned into dollars 
that its Eastern shipments increased 
forty-six per cent. last year, to the utter 
paralysis of the railways. 

Hence it is that Washington now leads 
all the other States in new railway con- 
struction ; that it has one thousand miles 
of track building and two thousand 
more projected; that Mr. Hill, secure 
with unrivaled facilities in Seattle and 
Tacoma, is still multiplying ports and 
terminals at Vancouver, Portland, Ever- 
ett, and, as rumor has it, at Gray’s 
Harbor and Port Townsend; that he is 
secretly locating his Port St. James, and 
rapidly pushing to completion eight dif- 
ferent Washington projects, on a single 
one of which three thousand men are to 
be employed all summer. And Mr. 
Harriman, besides planning a line that 
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will worm its way east through the moun- 
tains of Idaho, and elaborating a railway 
scheme for Oregon that will send tan- 
gents of track, straight as a flying arrow, 
through its central deserts, is prosper- 
ously pushing the war into Mr. Hill’s 
own country, and has bought broad ter- 
minals in Seattle for a northern exten- 
sion, which is already in progress. And 
he, too, in turn, has been worsted in 
invasion. For Mr. Hill, soon to enter 
Portland—Mr. Harriman’s stronghold— 
has won a brilliant victory in the seizure 
of a right of way along the northern 
bank of the Columbia, which is the only 
break in the Coast Range with a water 
level for a railway between Canada and 
Mexico. After lawsuits innumerable 
and burlesque fisticuffs and stone-throw- 
ing by the laborers of the rival com- 
panies, this new road of Mr. Hill’s, tun- 
neling through cliffs, crawling along 


dizzy shelves of rock, with fewer curves 
and lower grades than his competitor's 
on the other side of the river, is about 
to be opened and put into service nearly 
two years before any of the other pro- 


jected new lines. In reprisal has come 
Mr. Harriman’s traffic alliance with the 
Canadian Pacific. And guesses fill the 
air. Every surveying party is Harri- 
man’s ; and Harriman is the backer of 
the mysterious North Coast Railroad 
that is slowly creeping across the richest 
fruit lands of the State. The Canadian 
Pacific is making ready for a descent 
upon Puget Sound. The Gould lines 
are about to start northwest from Ogden. 
And is not the Chicago and Northwestern 
two-thirds of its way across Wyoming ? 
So goes the unending battle of the rail- 
way gods. 

In all these things I seem to have told 
nothing of the enormous creative forces 
that the railways have marshaled in 
those Northwestern lands. And again 
the detail of the work comes up before 
me: the dozens of towns in the clatter 
of building—all in the raw yellow of 
fresh-cut pine; the new elevators, like 
spireless minsters, rising in file over the 
plains; the new State buildings, new 
colleges, new mills, the new housing for 
a hundred industries being hurried to 
completion; the orchards of tiny trees 
in planting; the reclamation dams and 
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ditches swarming with laborers; the 
piling of sod huts ; the quick sawing and 
hammering together of flimsy shacks; 
the plunging of a plow into the unbroken 
prairie for the first time since creation. 
And then, as you travel along the Yel- 
lowstone, significant of it all, the master 
marvel and creator of it all, there is a 
new railway in the building. ‘There are 
the little knots of surveyors and rodmen 
in the mountains, and following them, 
working slowly up the great slope, armies 
of graders and bridge-builders, then the 
construction train, and here, last of all 
and far in the rear, the finished railway. 
The crowding detail of such work, the 
ever-present rush and clamor and bewil- 
derment of it, daze the mind. You ride 
in the cab of an engine with the folded 
map of the country gripped against your 
knee, and such sights are multiplied a 
hundred-fold as you rumble over twenty 
horizons ina day. Clanking and sway- 
ing on the rails, you crawl over the naked 
shoulders of the Great Divide and then 
go sliding smoothly down the savage 
heights on a one and eight tenths grade, 
until again you come upon an endless 
succession of men bustling over the 
same new tasks. Again you say it is 
titanic, and perhaps you think to get 
only the memory of a measureless con- 
fusion. 

And so it was with me. But there 
came a day, as we were droning over 
a great hill, when I saw a new town 
rising on an empty plain below us, and 
suddenly the fireman’s window of a loco- 
motive seemed to give the view of the 
world that you get from a mountain top. 
Things began to group themselves into 
unities. These tremendous human works 
began to appear in perspective, and I 
realized that what I had been seeing was 
a new earth in the making. 

The first of the pioneers who made for 
this Western wilderness had much in 
common with those who are transform- 
ing it into the rarest of gardens to-day. 
Then, as now, they were filled with our 
restless and unconquerable spirit of the 
North. They blazed their paths through 
the desert, and the adventure and the 
journey were often their only reward. 
The gypsy in their blood led them on, 
but their successors, no longer content to 
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tramp in the dust and mud, have taken 
to the steel trail. 

More than any other material agency 
the railways have created our Greater 
America—welding a continent into a 
nation—a highly organized and _ inter- 
dependent whole. Habits of life and 
work they have nearly brought to a 
national uniformity. They have diffused 
mutual knowledge, and because of their 
quick, perpetual interchange of men the 
people of the West have become all of a 
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kind, and the mutual helpfulness and 
human kindness of the frontier, that are 
strange to our East, have permanently 
survived even in the largest cities of the 
Coast. Bitterly the companies fight each 
other; selfishly they build. Yet their 
dividend-seeking labors of to-day in the 
Northwest are to be the sure basis of 
our coming dominance of the Pacific. 
It is as if a vast spirit, national, inerrant, 
were leading these men on and on in 
work. 


THE FIGHT OF PEACE 


BY JAMES OPPENHEIM 


Her face is Lincoln’s, white with pain and burdened with the world— 


Like Lincoln’s? No. 


O world-forlorn, forlorn lost spirit furled 
Like an unborn child within the skull! 


No Hell that Dante dreamed 


Holds this dumb face of ruined hopes, with world-woe seared and seamed. 


Not that no sweets have thrilled her lips, no kiss of joy her soul, 

Not that her flesh is fanged with Pain, not that the smoke of coal 
Cloaks her eternal toil with night through which no faith can see— 
But that the flesh born of her flesh must taste her agony! 


She sees her fruit withered in the bud, she sees those souls that dawned 
Like five suns in her sunless skies, that, even while she mourned, 
Answered the Silence of her life with smile, with love, with word— 
Half-fed, half-clothed, half-lit with brain—and Man and God unstirred ! 


Unstirred ! 
O Faith! 


And I 


am I unstirred? 
O words our glad lips shed! 


O Justice, Mercy, Love! 
O Peace with innocent Dove 


Brooding afar on an innocent World !—Cease! shut the lips, and see 
The vast lost millions of mankind, millions in misery ! 


Am I more human than this Soul? 


Then why should I waste joy 


In loud excess of wealth and power, in pleasures sweet that cloy, 
In life’s gilt Superfluities, while this poor woman bleeds 
In a wild mad hunt for mere existence, this beast with godlike needs? 


O, before God, I nail my heart to the agony of the poor, 
I shun excess, I seek the Real; so long as these endure 
In Hell, I suffer with the millions, not waste joy with the few— 
Planting a grain of Love in Earth, that World-Love come anew. 


Henceforth I seek Realities ; henceforth I live at Home 

With wife and child in quiet joy; far-nooked from lips afoam 

With lust: henceforth I live by Faith, get God into my days, 
Henceforth plain fare and thoughts divine, and simple, honest ways! 


And lo! now I enlist, with oath, in the great Fight of Peace! 
O Vision of Earth, where all two billions, sharing the Earth's increase, 
Labor, and live out simple lives, in God, with spirits pure— 


In silent tour-walled battles for God! 


O Republic of the Poor! 
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AN AMERICAN MANDARIN 


BY ALBERT PORTER 


N a certain day in October in the 
() last year of the nineteenth cen- 
tury at a New York railway sta- 

tion might have been seen a tall, helmeted 
figure, bronzed and grizzled, with rifle 
slung across his chest, in conversation 
with a small boy who was carrying some 
of his belongings. Asks the boy: “ Been 
huntin’?” “ Yes,” isthe reply. ‘* What ?” 
“Tigers.” But the tigers were human 
ones of the yellow race, and the tall, 
stalwart traveler was the Rev. Dr. 


William Alexander Parsons Martin, mis- 
sionary, mandarin, and military gate- 
keeper, just arrived from Peking, where 
at the age of seventy-three he had acted 
in the last-named quality at the siege of 


the legations. 

If the question were asked, “ Who 
are the most remarkable two foreigners 
in China to-day ?” there could be but one 
response —it would be: “Sir Robert 
Hart and Dr. Martin.” In_ several 
respects the two careers have been par- 
allel. Both have been resident in China 
for more than half a century; both have 
mastered Chinese, which has been wittily 
described as “not a language, but an 
occulage ;” both have practically made 
themselves necessary to the Chinese Gov- 
ernment, the former in the administra- 
tion of the maritime customs, the latter 
as adviser on questions of international 
law; both have survived the heartbreak- 
ing experiences of the siege in Peking; 
and both have received exceptional 
honors at the hands of the Chinese 
Emperor. 

Here the parallel ceases. Within five 
years of his arrival in China, Sir Robert 
resigned his post in the British Consul- 
ate and entered the Imperial service, and 
with that service his long and honorable 
career is identified. Dr. Martin went to 
China asa missionary of the Gospel, and 


a missionary he remains to-day; honors 
8S4 


and Imperial appointments having been 
conferred upon him as results of his self- 
sacrificing labors and striking ability in 
his chosen vocation. No other American 
is held in such high esteem by the Chi- 
nese people, and certainly none has given 
such unique testimony of his belief in the 
regeneration of the Empire. After fifty 
years of arduous work among them, and 
when past the allotted “ threescore and 
ten,” he, thinking to rest from his labors, 
visited his native country. But the pos- 
sibilities of development evidenced by 
those whom he had so long striven to 
elevate so fascinated him that he once 
more turned his steps eastward, resolv- 
ing to spend his last days among those 
for whom he had so long and earnestly 
labored. 

At the age of eighty this venerable 
author has added to his long list of books 
another remarkable volume, which he 
has entitled “ The Awakening of China ” 
(published by Doubleday, Page & Co.), 
and in which he says: “ Had the people 
continued to be as inert as they appeared 
to be half a century ago, I might have 
been tempted to despair of their future. 
But when I see them, as they are to-day, 
united in a firm resolve to break with the 
past, and to seek a new life by adopting 
the essentials of Western civilization, I 
feel that my hopes are more than half 
realized, and I rejoice to help their cause 
with voice and pen. . . . The fires of the 
old altars are well-nigh extinguished ; 
and among those who have come forward 
to advocate the adoption of Christianity 
as the only faith that meets the want of 
an enlightened people, one of the most 
prominent is a priest of Buddha. May 
we not look forward to a time when 
China shall be found in the brotherhood 
of nations ?” 

Familiar as Dr. Martin’s public career 
is to his fellow-countrymen, compara- 
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tively little is 
known to them of 
his early years 
and of the en- 
vironments in 
which were devel- 
oped that sincere 
piety, courage, 
humor, and sound 
common sense so 
continuously ex- 
hibited by him in 
later life. For the 
members of his 
family Dr. Mar- 
tin, when last in 
America, jotted 
down some of his 
recollections, and 
from these remin- 
iscences the pres- 
ent writer has 
been permitted to 
cull the follow- 
ing data, many of 
which, now for 


the first time pub- 
lished, will doubt- 


less prove equally 
interesting to the 
general reader as 
to those for whom 
they were re- 
corded in their 
original form. 
Though the 
poet’s dictum, 
“The child is father of the man,” can 
scarcely be applied to the subject of this 
article, he may in a sense be said to have 
been reared in a missionary atmosphere. 
His father, the Rev. William Wilson 
Martin, had as a young man been fond of 
society and much soughtafter, owing to his 
proficiency on the violin. Being brought 
under religious conviction, he resolved 
to break away from what he now consid- 
ered wasteful pleasures, and, as a first 
step, threw his violin into the fire. The 
elder Martin married a Miss Depew, a 
Virginian brought up in Kentucky, part 
of whose dowry consisted of negro slaves, 
and after entering the ministry he crossed 
the Ohio to the free soil of Indiana for 
the express purpose of withdrawing his 
family from the contaminating influence 
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MARTIN IN SIEGE COSTUME 
As he arrived in New York City, October 23, 1900 
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of an immoral 
system. He then 
acted as a pioneer 
in the planting of 
churches, remov- 
ing his family 
from place to 
place. One of 
these was Livo- 
nia, a village on 
the great road 
leading from the 
Ohio to the Wa- 
bash, and through 
which as many 
as twenty-eight 
“prairie schoon- 
ers ” would some- 
times pass in a 
single day. Here, 
on the 10th of 
April, 1827, the 
future mandarin 
was. born, the 
eighth of ten chil- 
dren, of whom 
three were - boys, 
the names of two 
missionaries be- 
ing given to him 
—William Alex- 
ander and Levi 
Parsons. Mr. 
Martin opened a 
school, and Will- 
iam picked up 
scraps of Latin 
before he could read—at four. 
According to his own account, William 
was, even at a tender age, what school- 
boys term “a holy terror” in class; and 
so full of mischief was he that the masters 
of four schools which he attended con- 
cluded that they could get along bet- 
ter with his room than with his com- 
pany. At twelve he was thrashed so 
often that the rod ceased to have any ter- 
rors for him, and he relates that it was 
not until he saw tears in the eyes of the 
teacher who was castigating him that his 
nature became softened and he resolved 
never to need punishment again. He 
now commenced to study in earnest. 
His environment, at this time, served to 
develop that fearlessness which has ever 
since been one of his prominent charac- 
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teristics. His father had a farm near 
Livonia set in a primeval forest and 
encircled by wooded hills where roamed 
bears, panthers, and wolves. In the 
prairies rattlesnakes swarmed, the chil- 
dren beating the grass to drive them away 
when picking wild strawberries. One 
morning the teacher was seized in his 
own school-house by a catamount whose 
claws, even after he had killed it with his 
penknife, retained their hold in his side. 
In such a district it was a simple neces- 
sity to “teach the young idea how to 
shoot,” but little did young Martin dream 
that he would one day mount guard at 
a legation in the capital of China and 
shoulder a rifle to keep off human tigers. 

In 1841, with a view to completing the 
education of his children, Mr. Martin 
took charge of a church at Bloomington, 
Indiana, the seat of the State University, 
which institution William and his elder 
brothers in due course entered. So well 
had they been trained by their father in 
the classics that when the leader of the 
Freshman class was asked how he liked 
the two Martins, he replied: “ The big 
one very well; the little one not at all— 
he is too blamed good in Greek !” 

An interesting glimpse of the con- 
ditions of life in Indiana at this time is 
afforded by some data recorded by Dr. 
Martin. The annual stipend promised 
to his father was five hundred dollars, 
but a split in the church occasioned by 
the new theology reduced this to three 
hundred dollars. Board cost a dollar to 
a dollar and a half a week; and some 
students boarded themselves at thirty- 
seven cents. Pork costa dollar and ahalf 
a hundredweight; beef was three dollars 
a hundredweight ; eggs were four cents 
a dozen; flour was two dollars a barrel. 
On the other hand, the rate for letters 
was ten cents, and as there were no 
stamps they were paid for not by the 
sender but by the receiver. 

Religion was at a decidedly low ebb 
at the University. ‘There was no Young 
Men’s Christian Association or Society 
of Christian Endeavor to keep spiritual 
interests alive, and chapel prayers and 
chapel teaching were alike soporific. In 
the college society of which he was a 
member, Dr. Martin writes, there was 
not a single communicant of any church. 
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At the close of his junior year he left 
the University fora time and taught in a 
school at Leavenworth on the Ohio, and 
it was here that he decided to offer him- 
self as a missionary to China. In this 
resolve he was doubtless influenced by 
the fact that his uncle, the Rev. W. 
Atexander, had gone to the Sandwich 
Islanders, and his sister, Mrs. Venables, 
to the Zulus. He proceeded from the 
University to the Theological Seminary 
at New Albany (now the McCormick 
Seminary, Chicago). When, in May, 
1849, Dr. Martin took his degree, the 
subject of his oration was “ The Uses of 
Physical Science as an Equipment for a 
Missionary.” 

He then went to New York to ratify 
his engagement with the Mission Board ; 
but in those days the absence of a direct 
railway made the journey a strange con- 
trast with what it is in 1907, the ram- 
bling route being as follows: From Louis- 
ville to Cincinnati by boat on the Ohio; 
thence by rail to Sandusky on Lake 
Erie; to Niagara by boat; to Albany by 
rail, and thence by boat again to New 
York. Soon afterward he paid a visit 
to some friends at Abington near Phil- 
adelphia, and there met a Miss Julia 
Vansant, to whom he was married in the 
following November. On the 23d of 
that month they set sail in the new ship 
Lantao for the land which was to be 
their new home. 

The voyage to China, which can now 
be made via California and Japan in less 
than four weeks, was a very different 
affair a half-century ago. Sailing round 
the Cape of Good Hope and through the 
Straits of Sunda and beating up against 
a northern monsoon, it occupied four and 
a half months ; so that it was not until the 
10th of April, 1850—the twenty-third 
birthday of the bridegroom—that the 
Lantao anchored in Hongkong harbor. 
A few days later the young couple paid a 
visit to Canton, and on stepping ashore 
were greeted with shouts of “ Fangui, 
fangui! Shato, shato!” (Foreign devils ! 
Cut off their heads!) Suchwas the recep- 
tion accorded him when for the first time 
the young missionary set foot on the soil 
of China proper. 

Assigned to Ningpo, on his arrival 
there he found himself in a district the 
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dialect of which was as yet unwritten and 
which could not be expressed in Chinese 
characters. The missionary did not 
know Chinese and the Ningpo cook did 
not know English, so that all communi- 
cations had to be made by signs; and it 
is to be remarked that one of the first 
words which that cook taught his new 
employers was fanping—* dollar.” In 
a very short time Dr. Martin had formed 
a society for writing the dialect with 
Roman letters—a plan which has since 
been successfully adopted at Shanghai. 
This was the beginning of that long 
series of successes which he has achieved 
in the philological field. ‘To appreciate 
what these successes mean, it must be 
remembered that there are about six 
thousand words in common use, each of 
which is represented by a particular 
symbol. Thus the character 42a, mean- 
ing “family,” is represented by what is 
supposed to be a pig under a sort of 
shelter, implying life under settled con- 
ditions ; 72, for the sun, is a sort of square 
with a dot in the center; /in, for “ for- 
est,” is represented by two trees close 
together; and so on. So complete was 
the mastery he obtained over this fearful 
and wonderful language that Dr. Martin 
was able in after years to give to the 
Chinese in their own tongue their first 
course in natural philosophy. Other 
works are his translations of Wheaton’s 
“ International Law,” and Bluntschli’s 
treatise on the same subject; while one 
of Dr. Martin’s earliest productions, 
“Evidences of Christianity,” has not 
only gone through thirty or forty editions 
in Chinese, but has been translated into 
Japanese also. The same facility with 
which as a student in Indiana he was 
able to acquire Greek and Latin enabled 
him to secure such a command of Chi- 
nese that, when offered to him, he was 
pre-eminently qualified to accept the 
chair of International Lawin the Imperial 
College at Tungwen, which he occupied 
for thirty years, and in succession the 
presidency of that institution and of the 
new Imperial University of China. But 
this is anticipating matters. 

Dr. Martin spent ten years in Ningpo, 
one at Shanghai, three at Wuchang on 
the banks of the Yangtsekiang—an 
excellent vantage point for the study of 


central China—while he has resided at 
Peking, the capital, for more than forty 
years. In round figures, the area of the 
eighteen provinces is a million and a half 
square miles; and some idea of the 
extent of Dr. Martin’s activity may be 
gathered from the fact that in his new 
book he says that he has personally vis- 
ited ten out of the eighteen. It is difh- 
cult for those of us who “ live at home in 
ease” to realize what this simple state- 
ment means. There were no Empire 
State Expresses, not even a “ puffing 
Billy,” at the disposal of the would-be 
traveler; but the journeys were often 
made “ alone, unfriended, solitary, slow,” 
shifting from horse to cart, and some- 
times compelled by the narrowness of a 
path to descend to the plebeian wheel- 
barrow. 

As interpreter to United States Min- 
ister Reed, Dr. Martin was present at 
the capture of Taku, and he accom- 
panied Reed’s successor, the Hon. John 
E. Ward, on his memorable journey to 
Peking in 1859. Ward was invited to 
an interview with the Emperor, but when 
he found that it depended on his observ- 
ing the customary ceremony of £o/o, or 
prostration, he remarked, “I kneel only 
to God and woman ;” which, being re- 
ported to the Emperor, so incensed him 
that the Minister and his interpreter 
were ordered to leave Peking the next 
day. 

In 1860 Dr. Martin removed to the 
northern capital, with the special object 
of establishing a school for preachers 
and physicians. Through the help of 
Sir Robert Hart, his translation of 
Wheaton’s “International Law” was 
printed at the public expense for the use 
of the Government, and of his text-book 
on Natural Philosophy ten special copies 
bound in yellow satin were prepared for 
the Emperor’s sole use. Nine years 
later he was appointed president of the 
imperial Tungwen Kwan, or “ School of 
Combined Learning,” a post which he 
continued to hold for twenty-five years, 
in spite of harassing opposition from the 
heads of the native seats of learning. 
On the occasion of a severe drought 
the college was denounced as the cause 
of the calamity. General Grant visited 
the college in 1878, and, for a wonder, 
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made a speech on being presented with 
a fan as a souvenir. 

In 1898 the young Emperor, profiting 
by China’s defeat at the hands of the 
Japanese. resolved on a complete re- 
form in the national system of educa- 
tion. A’ university was created, and 
Dr. Martin, on the nomination of Li- 
Hung-Chang, was made its President, 
by an imperial decree wh.ch conferred 
upon him the red button—the highest 
but one of the nine grades of the man- 
darinate. In August of the same year 
came the coup d’é/at of the Empress 
Dowager, followed by the Boxer agita- 
tion and culminating in the siege of the 
Legations in Peking. Dr. Martin has 
told the story of the last-named unique 
attack in his volume, “The Siege in 
Peking ” (Revell & Co., New York) ; but 
he modestly underrated his own services. 
In his new book he gives a vivid account 
of those eight weeks of awful suspense. 
The horses and mules had all been eaten, 
provisions had reached the vanishing 
point, many of the incarcerated had no 
change of raiment and one of them had 
gone stark mad when help arrived—just 
in time to prevent a massacre such as 
the world has never seen. As stated in 
the opening paragraph of this sketch, 
Dr. Martin undertook the dangerous 
post of gatekeeper during the siege, 
earning the thanks and gratitude of his 
unfortunate companions. Ina personal 
letter one writes: ‘We all remember 
with gratitude how Dr. Martin used to 
take great pains to bring to our hungry 
minds the bits of news that he would 
gather at his post of honor. No one 
more faithfully and untiringly performed 
his duties, early and late, than did Dr. 
Martin. He made the gate a place of 
honor, because he honored it.” 

In the Boxer cyclone the new univer- 
sity went down. Two of the teaching 
staff and one student lost their lives, and 
Dr. Martin, like Othello, found his occu- 
pation gone. ‘The cause of educational 
reform arose, phoenix-like, a few years 
later; and, largely as the result of Dr. 
Martin’s labors, in 1905 an Imperial 
decree was issued ordering that “ here- 
after exclusive attention shall be given 
to the establishment of modern learning 
throughout the Empire.” Not in educa- 
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tion alone is China manifesting her de- 
termination to break with the past. Dr. 
Martin is convinced that the influence of 
the Japanese successes in the late war 
with Russia has produced an impression 
on the Chinese far more powerful than 
is generally believed. Army and navy 
have been reconstructed ; thousands of 
young men are being sent to Japan for 
instruction, and even to Western uni- 
versities. One of the most entertaining 
chapters in “ The Awakening of China” 
is that in the appendix entitled “ Un- 
mentioned Reforms,” in which Dr. Mar- 
tin urges the necessity of reform in regard 
to (1) the national costume of the Chi- 
nese, (2) polygamy, and (3) domestic 
slavery. Under the last heading he cites 
the fact that a mistress is permitted to 
beat to death her slave girl for eating a 
piece of watermelon ! 

Perhaps the most striking testimony 
to the sincerity of the Chinese in regard 
to reform is to be found in the fact that 
the Empress Dowager has actually sup- 
ported, in a hortatory edict, a movement 
for the suppression of the practice of 
foot-binding among the women—a prac- 
tice that has hitherto made them the 
laughing-stock of the world; and, above 
all, in the issue of an Imperial decree 
(September 20, 1906) ordering that with- 
in ten years opium-smoking and poppy- 
growing shall be prohibited; or, in the 
words of the decree itself, that “ this 
harmful muck shall be fully and entirely 
wiped away.” 

To have contributed so largely to this 
desire for reform on the part of the 
Celestials must be an unspeakable pleas- 
ure to our veteran American mandarin. 

It was not likely that Dr. Martin’s tal- 
ents and experience would be allowed to 
rust. Viceroy Chang induced him to 
accept for three years the presidency of 
a new university at Wuchang, and to 
instruct his junior officials in interna- 
tional law. Having completed this en- 
gagement, Dr. Martin paid a short visit 
to New York, and then went back to 
Peking, where, he says, “new openings 
for usefulness in connection with a 
union mission college are beckoning me 
forward. While I can do such work I 
am too young to quit the field.” Brave 


words, these, from a man of eighty ! 
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R. Stephen S. Wise, rabbi of the 
Free Synagogue this year es- 
tablished in New York, brings 
from Portland, Oregon, marks of high 
esteem in that city and State as a citizen 
of eminent usefulness, which entitle him 
to an appreciative welcome here. Ata 
farewell banquet given in his honor by 
prominent citizens of Portland, the Gov- 
ernor, the Mayor, State Senators, and 
other men of note regretted his removal 
as a loss to Oregon as well as to Port- 
land. The toast-master voiced the 
sentiment of the company in saying, 
* All Oregon hopes you will come back 
to us.” 

This token of regard is noteworthy as 
given to one who had come to Oregon 
simply as a religious leader in the in- 
terest of Reformed Judaism, the charac- 
teristics of which were described in The 
Outlook of June 1. Most ministers of 
religion with a propaganda at heart 
would interest themselves in little more 





than the building up of their church or 
denomination. This part of Dr. Wise’s 
activity resulted in more than doubling 
his congregation, and making it conspic- 
uous by its generous contributions to 
every Jewish cause. Throughout Ore- 
gon and the adjacent parts of Washing- 
ton and Idaho he pursued his calling as 
a religious teacher, till exhausted by the 
hardships of touring. 

The typical home missionary does not 
sink the citizen in the preacher; he 
knows that he serves the church best 
who best serves the community around 
it. To this work of social service Dr. 
Wise devoted commanding qualities of 
culture and eloquence. He early discov- 
ered the lack in Oregon of any law against 
child labor. With the aid of Eastern 
friends he drafted a law which placed 
Oregon alongside of the leading States in 
that line of social reform, and held the 
office of State Commissioner till his 


departure. He was also one of the 
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founders of the State Board of Charities 
and Correction, and its first Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

What the New England town-meeting 
is, as an arena for threshing out ques- 
tions of public concern, the “ People’s 
Forum” became in Portland. Of this 
Dr. Wise was the founder and president. 
At its weekly meetings all matters of 
civic interest were brought to a free 
platform for discussion, and this repeat- 
edly proved effective in throttling sinis- 
ter schemes. In recognition of Dr. 
Wise’s efficient service of civic interests, 
he was invited, shortly before his re- 
moval-from the city, to become one of 
its Executive Board of Nine, in whom, 
under the Mayor, the municipal govern- 
ment is vested. 

Governor Chamberlain, at the civic 
banquet, reviewed Dr. Wise’s record as 
a citizen, and recognized his leadership 
in the improvement of social conditions, 
and the procuring of beneficent legisla- 
tion, not only against child labor, but 
for the Juvenile Court, the indeterminate 
sentence, and the paroling of first 
offenders. Of such matters Dr. S. J. 
Barrows, an expert authority, recently 
said: “* At one step Oregon has gone to 
the front in penal legislation.” For the 
enforcement as well as the enactment of 
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such laws the Governor testified that Dr. 
Wise had been active. 

In our Eastern cities are many such 
men as Dr. Wise, but many more such 
are needed. The Outlook reproduces 
this record from the Far West, many of 
whose best things are but little known 
in the East, as welcome information to 
many who desire the accession of just 
such a co-worker to their neighborhood 
in this part of the country. To New 
York, after but six years’ absence, Dr. 
Wise is no stranger. Here he received 
his education. Columbia gave him the 
post-graduate Ph.D. Here also, as rabbi 
of the Madison Avenue Synagogue, 
from 1893 to 1900, he served his novi- 
tiate. In 1905 he declined the pulpit 
of the wealthy Temple Emanu-El on 
Fifth Avenue, on the ground that his 
utterances would be “ subject to a board 
of trustees.” In the Free Synagogue— 
equally free to the poor and the rich, to 
the Jew and the non-Jew—-his ideals of 
freedom to apply the ancient Scriptures 
to modern conditions are those of such 
heroic figures as Amos and Hosea, 
Isaiah and Micah. The record of his 
six years at Portland is auspicious of a 
work radiating from the Free Synagogue 
of which the whole community shall be 
glad. 





LOST BALTIMORE 


BY EDWARD LUCAS WHITE 


It seems so strange. The structures of old Rome, 
Athens, or Egypt I might seek and find 
Just as they are imprinted on my mind 
From photographs of column, wall, and dome. 
But these solidities that were my home, 
Still sharply on my visual sense outlined, 
Have passed beyond the reach of humankind, 
Dissolving like an ocean breaker’s foam. 


I may stand in Saint Peter’s or Saint Paul’s, 
Or from remembered bridges view the Seine, 
Or find at Carcassonne the self-same walls; 
Walls better known to me as man and boy 
I may no more behold or feel again 
Than touch the towers of Carthage, Tyre, or Troy. 
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GUSTAV MAHLER 


AN AUTOCRAT IN MUSIC 


BY DANIEL GREGORY MASON 


USTAV MAHLER, who is to 
(5 come to New York this autumn 
as one of the conductors at the 
Metropolitan Opera-House, has for a 
long time held a high place among the 
orchestral conductors of Europe, and 
has of late received much attention as a 
composer. Born July 7, 1860, at Kalischt 
in Bohemia, he was educated at Iglau, 
Prague, and Vienna, entering the famous 
Vienna Conservatorium in 1877. Since 
1880 he has been active as a conductor, 
succeeding Anton Seidl as capellmeis- 
ter at Prague in 1885, and in 1897 
becoming director of the Imperial Opera 
in Vienna. He has also directed the 
Philharmonic concerts in the same city. 


Mahler has the reputation of being 
“an autocratic and iron-handed con- 
ductor ;” his will is final law both for 
orchestra and singers; spoilt prima 
donnas and egotistic tenors are amazed 
at finding themselves treated by him as 
simple elements in the musical ensemble, 
not more privileged than the humblest 
kettle-drummer. Thanks to this firmness 
of leadership, he has been able to do 
wonders with the performances at the 
Imperial Opera, and though he has of 
course made some personal enemies, he 
has won the respect of the artistic public. 
His independence was well shown at the 
time he produced Hugo Wolf’s opera 


“Corregidor” at Vienna. He found it 
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necessary to make certain alterations and 
rearrangements in the score, a proceed- 
ing at which the critics held up their 
hands in Pharisaic horror. Mahler made 
no response to their philippics except to 
play the work in its original form, when 
they quickly realized the superiority of 
his version, and themselves requested 
its reinstatement. 

As a composer Mahler first attracted 
attention by his two early symphonies 
in D-Major and C-minor respectively, 
produced in 1891 and 1895. His still 
earlier operas, ‘“‘ Die Argonauten” and 
“ Rubezahl,” are comparatively unimpor- 
tant. The symphonies were at first 
unfavorably received ; they were hissed 
in Hamburg and elsewhere, and their 
composer was called a “lunatic” and a 
“crank.” The sonorous and elaborate 
scoring and the excessive proportions of 
his later works appear already here. 

His first pronounced success was won 
by the third symphony, in F, written in 
1896. This Brobdingnagian work, which 
is divided into two parts, containing 
altogether six movements, requires two 
hours for its performance. It is scored 
for the largest modern orchestra, an alto 
solo voice, a women’s chorus, and a boys’ 
chorus. The percussion instruments, for 
which Mahler seems to have a special 
fondness, comprise, besides the usual 
drums, a bass drum, tambourine, triangle, 
tamtam, two glockenspiels, and various 
bells. The first movement, immensely 
pretentious and elaborate, makes up the 
whole of the first part. It begins with 
a solo for eight horns unison. Its themes, 
however, are notof great intrinsic interest, 
and seem to depend for their effect chiefly 
on their boisterous grandiloquence. 

The second movement, strikingly dif- 
ferent, shows a more attractive side of 
the German temperament, its fondness 
for simple tunefulness of the folk-song 
kind. Itis a minuet, charmingly scored, 
possibly a little prolix. The third move- 
ment, a scherzo, reminds one of the idiom 
of Strauss’s “ Till Eulenspiegel.” The 
last three movements are enchained to 
form a single finale. Two texts are 
appended, one from Nietzsche and one 
from “ Das Knaben Wunderhorn.” The 
symphony closes with a broad, Beetho- 
venish adagio. 
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The fourth symphony, in G-major 
(1901), is perhaps of all Mahler’s works 
the most naive. It aims to translate 
inte music a childlike medieval poem 
describing the delights of heaven, and 
contains many melodies of a folk-song- 
like or Mozartish character. Never- 
theless it is scored with Mahler’s cus- 
tomary elaborateness. (In this fondness 
for simple, almost primitive music, 
dressed in the richest costumes of the 
modern orchestra and worked out with 
intricate contrapuntal devices, Mahler 
reminds one of Humperdinck and his 
“ Hansel und Gretel.”) This symphony 
was the first of the series to be heard 
in America. 

Of the last two symphonies, the fifth 
(1904), called the “ Reisen Symphonie,” 
and the sixth (1906), in which use is 
made of celesta bells, cow-bells, wooden 
clappers, and a hammer, it is unneces- 
sary to speak in detail. They are like 
the others in their curiously German 
admixture of the blatantly sonorous with 
the childishly naive. 

Mr. Felix Weingartner, in his excel- 
lent littke book on “The Symphony 
since Beethoven,” says of Mahler’s work 
as a whole: 

“We find in him deep, strong feeling, 
which has its own mode of expression, 
and which says what it has to say quite 
unconcerned about the possibilities of 
performance and success. His most 
striking characteristic is the remarkable 
breadth of his themes, as well as 
their thoroughly musical nature. 
There may be bizarre passages .. .; 
we may notice a certain prolixity, and, 
perhaps, a want of severe self-criticism 
in the selection of his themes ; but every- 
thing that he writes bears the stamp of 
a rich imagination, and a vivid, almost a 
fanatic enthusiasm, which has always 
awakened my sympathy.” 

Personally, Mahler is singularly quiet 
and retiring for a man who can make so 
much noise with an orchestra. His atti- 
tude toward his own work is modest and 
non-committal. 

Besides his six symphonies he has 
written several other large works, among 
which should be especially mentioned a 
set of humoreskes for orchestra and a 
cantata, “Das klagende Lied.” 











THE SOVEREIGN 


BY SHEPHERD KNAPP 


Hear ye the fable of Jotham, of trees that would choose them a king, 
Writ for an ancient people, barbed with a modern sting. 


Once when the trees of the forest to choose them a ruler were stirred, 
(Theirs was the right of the choosing: the voice of each tree shall be heard,) 
“Come,” said they all to the olive, “take thou the scepter and reign.” 
“Nay,” said the olive, “the orchard assures me of goodlier gain. 

Why should I leave my fatness, wherewith I all men please, 

To take, at the voice of your calling, promotion over the trees?” 


Then to the vine in its vineyard spake they the selfsame word,— 

(Theirs was the right of the choosing: the voice of each tree shall be heard.) 
‘‘Leave me to work for the winepress; grapes are my care,” said the vine. 
So spake the fig-tree, when summoned: “Growing of figs is mine. 

Why should I leave my sweetness, wherewith I all men please, 

To take, at the voice of your calling, promotion over the trees?” 


Wearily counseled together the trees, thus balked in their choice ; 

Wearily viewed they this choosing that waited the sound of their voice; 
Wearily bore they the burden of ruling themselves the while ; 

Longed for a king in the forest, in birth be he noble or vile ; 

Longed for a king who would rule them, and let them their leisure regain. 
Then said they all to the bramble, “Take thou the scepter and reign.” 


“Yea,” said the bramble, “right gladly. The crown have ye wisely conferred,— 
(Yours is the right of the choosing: the voice of each tree shall be heard.) 
Ye take me for richer, for poorer; ye take me for better, for worse ; 

Ye give me the butt of the whip, and ye give me the strings of the purse. 
Sleep while ye will in the forest: the bramble shall rule as your king.” 

This the old fable of Jotham, barbed with a modern sting. 


Add we another chapter :—the end of the world is not yet; 

Haply the trees of the forest, by wrong and oppression beset, 

Torn by the thorns of the bramble, stung by the lash of the whip, 

Robbed by the hand that they trusted to hold the stewardship, 

Bring to remembrance their charter, that long-neglected word, 

“Ours is the right of the choosing: the voice of each tree shall be heard.” 


“Come,” cry they all to the wheat-stalk, the plodding provider of bread, 
‘Thine be the throne in the forest, thou our commander and head.” 

“ Aye,” saith the wheat-stalk gravely, “sorely ye need a hand, 

Pledged to good faith and plain dealing, to marshal the laws of the land. 
Therefore I leave my wheat-field, nor count it a path to ease, 

To take, at the voice of your calling, promotion over the trees. 


“ Hearken, ye trees, moreover ’’—this the wheat-stalk’s word— 
“ Yours is the right of the ruler, yours is the voice to be heard; 
Yours is the power of the forest; yours is the strength in my hand ; 
Yours is the task of maintaining, through me, the peace of the land. 
I am the king of your choosing; the best that I can I will do; 
“ut ye are the sovereign people: the State stands or falls with you.” 
893 
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thousands of visitors who had come 

to the New England metropolis upon 
a special occasion were delightfully sur- 
prised to find their daily rendezvous in a 
spot of extraordinary beauty. The scene 
was a magnificent quadrangle. On 
three sides rose the marble walls of a 
stately group of buildings. ‘There were 
five of these. The central edifice at the 
head of the court had a facade of a 
gracious classic design with a porch of 
tall Ionic columns. All the buildings 
fronted upon wide terraces, faced and 
balustraded with marble, and extending 
about the court—the terrace in the center 
higher than the rest and approached by 
wide steps. Here on the terraces, about 


I some ideal June weather last year 


scores of little tables, were daily to be 
seen happy companies of ladies and 
gentlemen enjoying tea and other refresh- 


xO4 





ments served by many charming girls 
who had volunteered for the occasion, 
listening the while to the music from a 
band-stand, also of classic design, in the 
center of the velvety lawn. It all seemed 
like a fragment, though complete in itself, 
of the memorable White City at Chicago, 
reproduced in permanent materials and 
built to endure through the centuries. 

It was the new home of the Medical 
School of Harvard University, appropri 
ately assigned for the entertainment and 
central meeting-place for the annual 
Convention of the’ American Medical 
Association. It was a scene that can 
never be forgotten by the participants. 

This noble monumental group of the 
medical school is but a fraction of the 
total that is making Boston’s Fenway 
quarter not only one of the most notable 
aggregations of architecture on the con- 

















tinent, but one of the greatest educational 
centers of the United States. Indeed, 
we have here practically an entire quarter 
of a great city mainly given over to edu- 
cational purposes. Here more than five 
thousand students of various degrees 
gather daily for instruction, and largely 
inhabit the same district—a New Eng- 
land Latin Quarter of unique distinction. 
In this total is not included the great 
student body of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, centered not far 
away, but considerably beyond the limits 
of the Fenway district. ‘This great stu- 
dent population is fast increasing each 
year, and promises to be added to by the 
establishment of other important institu- 
tions in the neighborhood. 

Nearly a generation has passed since 
the court end of Boston, the handsome 
Back Bay section, was saved from the 
ruin threatened by hundreds of acres of 
noisome and sewage-soaked tidal flats 
that lay to the windward. It was saved 
by the genius of the late Frederick Law 
Olmsted, who here created a unique 
combination of a sanitary drainage-basin 
with park-like features—a charming de- 
velopment, appropriate to the site, of 
characteristic marshland scenery asso- 
ciated with the drives and walks of a 
great parkway. This section of the 
parkway was named “ The Fens,” and 
the main drive of it was accordingly 
called “ The Fenway.” It was supposed 
that the character of the neighboring 
district would be that of a high-class 
residential section. Land values appre- 
ciated accordingly. But something yet 
better than that occurred. The great 
frontages upon a spacious and pictur- 
esque parkway invited monumental de- 
velopments with buildings of a public 
ciaracter. By a series of fortunate 
hippenings, this is just what took place. 
The greater part of the frontages upon 
the Fenway, from its beginning at 
Boylston entrance, have been taken up 
for institutions either purely educational 
or closely related thereto. This devel- 
opment was a natural sequence of a 
change in the direction of Boston’s 
growth that began about a quarter of a 
century ago. At that time the current 
turned from the southward to the west- 
ward, making Boylston Street and Hun- 
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tington Avenue the chief arteries for 
communication with the newer residen- 
tial sections. Then the bridging of the 
Charles at Harvard Bridge and the cre- 
ation of a great cross-town thoroughfare 
in Massachusetts Avenue, extending on 
both sides of the river, not only changed 
Cambridge from a suburban to a more 
distinctively metropolitan quarter, but 
joined its great educational center more 
directly with the Boston side. This 
connection with Cambridge has had an 
important influence in the development 
of a complementary educational quarter 
on the south of the Charles. In the 
first place, it was the determining factor 
in the location of Symphony Hall at the 
corner of Massachusetts and Huntington 
Avenues, the pioneer step in the devel- 
opment of the great district now known 
very generally as “ The Fenway.” In 
this district there are now located. or in 
course of construction, twenty-two insti- 
tutions of an educational nature, or in 
some way related to educational activi- 
ties. Nine of these institutions have a 
collegiate character, and several others 
are schools. 

Thousands who remember the beau- 
tiful “Lagoon” and its “ Wooded Isl- 
and” of the Columbian World’s Fair 
will have an idea of the landscape char- 
acter of the Fens. And the magnificent 
architecture of the White City, its stately 
renaissance in charming contrast with 
the picturesque wildness of the landscape 
at its feet, gives something of an idea of 
the environment that is gradually taking 
permanent shape here. With frequent 
gaps, various abrupt breaks, and long 
vacant intervals, the environment of the 
Fens is still undeveloped and somewhat 
raw of aspect. But the nascent beauty, 
steadily realizing itself year by year, in 
certain aspects is already of surpassing 
quality. 

The first erection on that part of the 
Fenway—the famous Fenway Court, the 
seat of the Isabella Stewart Museum in 
the Fenway—had a somewhat harsh and 
awkward air, lifting in conspicuous solli- 
tude a tall bulk of uncommon plainness 
out of the wide levels. But now, sup- 
ported by the wide and tranquil fagade 
of Simmons College as its next neighbor 
to the westward, Fenway Court is less 
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austere of countenance; it is more sug- 
gestive of the sunny Italy of its deriva- 
tion, and it will gain equally from the 
immediate neighborhood of the fine 
architectural group of four public school 
edifices approaching completion on the 
neighboring premises to the south. This 
group consists of the Boston Normal 
School, the Girls’ Latin School, a build- 
ing common to both, and one for model 
schools in connection with the former— 
the whole composition a felicitous en- 
semble produced by three firms of archi- 
tects developing and supervising in com- 
mon the scheme asa whole. This group 
of schools faces the Tremont entrance 
of the Fens, a park-like annex or “L” 
of the great parkway. Fenway Court is 
on the corner of this entrance and the 
Fenway ; a little beyond, a near neighbor 
will be the new Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, which eventually will have an im- 
posing group of buildings on its extensive 
grounds, 

One of the most beautiful effects in 
the Fenway neighborhood is that of the 
Harvard Medical School group, as indi- 
cated at the beginning of this article. 
This group is not on the Fenway itself, 
but stands a considerable distance back, 
on Longwood Avenue. The neighbor- 
hood had been one of the forlornly strag- 
gling outskirts of a great city where an 
expected potency of better things long 
ago proved abortive. There followed a 
chronic state of real estate dejection. 
This made the land so cheap, however, 
that the University secured a large tract 
at a good bargain. The noble group of 
beautifully proportioned marble masses 
makes a memorable spectacle. 

It seemed a great mistake that, with the 
Fenway frontage available, a group so 
monumental should have been located 
on a back street of the neighborhood. 
But this mistake has practically been 
remedied by an action made possible by 
a public-spirited alumnus of the Uni- 
versity to whose credit stand various 
other of its important benefactions. To 
the generosity of Major F. H. Higgin- 
son, who gave the land for the purpose, 
is due the laying out by the city of a 
magnificent approach from the Fens, a 
tree-lined avenue 100 feet wide on the 
axis of the quadrangle, the noble portico 
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of the Administration Building closing 
the vista. This avenue has been given 
the name of the “ Avenue Louis Pas- 
teur,” both in commemoration of one of 
the noblest personalities in medical 
science and in grateful recognition of 
the invaluable aid rendered by France in 
the struggle for American independence 
that began at Boston. With its setback 
of twenty feet for the buildings, the 
Avenue Louis Pasteur will have a total 
width of 140 feet from wall to wall. It 
is expected that this grand thoroughfare 
will be largely occupied by houses for 
the faculty of the school ; perhaps dor- 
mitories for the students, also. With 
these designed in harmony with the 
school architecture, the Avenue Louis 
Pasteur will be one of the finest streets 
in-America. 

The cost of this Medical School group 
was three million dollars, the larger part 
from great individual benefactions. Mr. 
J. Pierpont Morgan erected the Admin- 
istration Building and the two adjacent 
structures as a memorial to his father, 
the late Junius Spencer Morgan. The 
two other buildings were the gifts of Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller, Mrs. C. P. Hun- 
tington, Mr. James Stillman, Mr. David 
Sears, and others. ‘The Administration 
Building contains the famous Warren 
Museum of Anatomy. The entire equip- 
ment of this group is ideal in its condi- 
tions for medical research and study. 
One of the four buildings on the sides of 
the quadrangle is devoted to the depart- 
ment of Anatomy and Histology, a sec- 
ond to Physiological Chemistry and 
Physiology, a third to Bacteriology and 
Pathology, and the fourth to Pharmacol- 
ogy and Hygiene. Each building has 
extensive laboratory facilities and its 
own amphitheater. An endowment of 
two million dollars makes the total invest- 
ment here one of five million dollars. The 
entire world will inevitably profit by 
the work done here. 

Practically a portion of the school 
equipment will be the adjacent hospitals. 
These were enabled to secure portions 
of the school’s land on most favorable 
terms, in consideration of the reciprocal 
advantages secured by their neighbor- 
hood, giving the students invaluable 
opporiunities for clinical work. These 
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FENWAY COURT (MRS. GARDNER’S RESIDENCE) 


Simmons College in the background 


institutions are the Hospital of the Good 
Samaritan, the Children’s, the Infants’, 
and probably the great Brigham Hos- 
pital to be established under the mag- 
nificent bequest of a Boston citizen. 
The Good Samaritan Hospital is already 
located here. - Altogether the University 
has reserved here fifteen acres for hospital 
purposes, besides the site soon to be 
occupied by the Harvard Dental School, 
adjacent to the Medical School Build- 
ings. It should be said that these hos- 
pitals have direct educational functions, 
since each has its own training-school 
for nurses. 

A view in an opposite direction, com- 
plementing that towards the Medical 
School in its beauty, is that northward 
from Simmons College, where the superb 
dome of the new Christian Science 
temple looms above the mass of build- 
ings across the Fens in that direction. 
With its benignant and protective air, its 
gracious sentiment of infinite peace, it is 
one of the great landmarks of Boston, 
one of the finest and most distinctive 
things in the city, its effect recalling 


that of St. Peter’s in Rome. Another 
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notable glimpse from this point is that 
of the low domes of the great new marble 
synagogue on Commonwealth Avenue. 
From the same outlook we may fancy 
the greatest of the new architectural 
elements in the scene, the long, low 
mass of light-hued masonry, beautifully 
expressing its thoughtfully planned or- 
ganism, that will make up the initial 
units of the new Museum of Fine Arts, 
soon to take shape and practically com- 
plete the structural border of the Fens 
on that side. Perhaps two generations 
or more may pass before the entire 
architectural scheme for the Museum 
will be carried out. The primary sec- 
tion, however, is designed to look com- 
plete in itself. While the entrance will 
be on Huntington Avenue, as the popu- 
lar-transit approach, the side towards 
the Fens will have an attractive facade, 
and by no means be a “ back view.” A 
like consideration governed the design 
of the Medical School group, where the 
Administration Building, on the side 
opposite the court, was developed with 
equal elaboration, with a view to effect 
from a future quadrangle. 
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Besides the educational aspects of the 
Museum of Fine Arts, that institution 
has a directly educational function by 
reason of its School of Drawing and 
Painting. This school transcends the 
limitations of its name by including in 
its scope courses of instruction in model- 
ing and in decorative design. The 
quality of its instruction and of its results 
in training numerous American artists 
who have achieved the highest rank give 
it strong claim to consideration as the 
foremost school of art in the country. 
It received the Grand Prize at the St. 
Louis exhibition. In the new location 
of the Museum the school will be housed 
in a separate building of its own. Two 
other institutions fronting upon the Fen- 
way that have a relation to educational 
activity by reason of their important 
libraries are the Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Society and the Massachusetts Med- 
ical Society, occupying handsome adjoin- 
ing buildings. 

The first educational institution to 
establish itself in the Fenway district 
was the New England Conservatory of 
Music, whose stately building on Hun- 
tington Avenue was the logical conse- 


quence of the erection of Symphony Hall 
near by. On Huntington Avenue, some- 
what farther out, is the substantial brick 
structure that houses the Medical School 
and the Dental School of Tufts College. 
On the corner of Huntington and Mas- 
sachusetts Avenues stands Horticultural 
Hall, an ornate example, in red brick, 
of Georgian architecture. The Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society, here 
domiciled, has the enviable repute of 
being the richest horticultural society 
in the world. ‘This organization, which 
has been of unspeakable service in its 
promotion of horticultural knowledge by 
its exhibitions, premiums, its great 
library, and its encouragement to activity 
by others, likewise has a more strictly 
educational character by virtue of the 
peculiar provision of its charter estab- 
lishing the professorship of horticulture 
which it has always maintained. 

Next to Horticultural Hall is the ele- 
gant Renaissance structure of Chickering 
Hall, a home of chamber-music and the 
habitation of the Emerson College of 
Oratory. Farther down the avenue is 
located the Normal School of Gymnas- 
tics, founded by that sagacious and 
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great-hearted philanthropist, the late Mrs. 
Mary Hemenway, for the scientific train- 
ing of teachers of physical culture. At 
the corner of Massachusetts Avenue and 
Boylston Street is the Eric Pape School 
of Art, the excellence of whose instruc- 
tion is indicated by the reputation of the 
talented painter and illustrator whose 
name it bears. This practically completes 
our list, unless the form of physical train- 
ing imparted entitles two large riding- 
schools on the borders of the Fens to be 
included in the educational category. 

The Massachusetts Normal Art School, 
like the Institute of Technology, lies 
somewhat too far without the district to 
be taken into account. A considerable 
number of the students of each, however, 
are residents of the Fenway quarter. 
Until very lately the higher educational 
institutions of Boston proper have lacked 
the dormitory character that in general 
gives a distinctive quality to American, 
as to English, student life. Like stu- 
dents of German universities and of Con- 
tinental faculties in general, located in 
the midst of cities, they have largely 
been left to shift for themselves in lodg- 
ings and boarding-houses as best they 
might. A great institution like the 
“Tech” has realized that this was a 
defect, and has recently taken measures 
to supply the want by acquiring a con- 
siderable suburban tract on the line of 
the parkway a couple of miles or so 
beyond the Fens, with the intention of 
erecting there a group of dormitories 
with club-houses and athletic facilities. 
In this way the need of a greater soli- 
darity in the student body, emphasized 
strongly by President Pritchett, would 
to no little extent be met. 

Meanwhile the New England Con- 
servatory of Music and Simmons College 
have both made a feature of dormitory 
life for their students. The Conserva- 
tory, with its more than two thousand 
students, is one of the great music 
schools of the world. While nothing has 
yet been done to meet the wants of its 
young men students, three dormitories 
on the eastern side of the Fens afford 
numerous young women homelike abodes 
of an ideal character, supplied with every 
desirable comfort in the way of rooms 
and board. Each house is in charge of 
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a preceptress who takes a maternal inter- 
est in the welfare of the girls, looking 
after their health, their enjoyment, and 
all their goings and comings in a great 
city as a mother should. Since every 
student finds it necessary to practice 
music in her room, all the walls were 
made sound-proof. Simmons College 
has acquired a considerable tract near 
the westerly side of the Fens within con- 
venient distance of its main building. 
Here a large dormitory and dining hall 
have been erected, and three adjacent 
dwellings are temporarily utilized for 
dormitory purposes. ‘The attractiveness 
of residence in the dormitories both of 
the Conservatory and of Simmons Col- 
lege is enhanced by the beautiful park- 
way at their doors, with opportunities for 
daily strolls in the pleasant paths of the 
Fens, the Riverway, and other public 
pleasure grounds beyond. 

The new Museum of Fine Arts will be 
the supreme attraction of all this region. 
In preparing for the erection of the new 
building the problems involved have been 
studied with extraordinary care. Ex- 
haustive experiments in the lighting of 
galleries have been made, and all the 
leading institutions of the fine arts in 
Europe have been visited and minutely 
examined in every particular by the 
advisory and consulting architects and 
by experts in museum management with 
a view to profiting by universal experi- 
ence. With the advantage of all this 
scientific preparation the new Museum 
promises to be the finest building of the 
sort in the world. The large section now 
in hand will be complete in itself. But 
all the ultimate extensions have been so 
thoughtfully studied out that when they 
are demanded they can easily be con- 
nected with the primary structure and 
the various departments adapted to the 
enlarged quarters without violent tran- 
sition. Indeed, it will be much like the 
growth of a natural organism. Each 
department of the Museum will have a 
section to itself: Egyptian art, classic 
art, Oriental art, and modern art—the 
latter including painting, sculpture, draw- 
ing, prints, etc. Each department will 
have two distinct divisions, correspond- 
ing lines of cleavage thus running 
through the entire Museum. The first 
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division will be for exhibition purposes, 
the second for the curator’s, or study, 
collections. The former will occupy the 
main floor of the Museum, the latter the 
basement or ground floor. It is a rec- 
ognized fact that the eye and the brain 
can take in only so much with enjoy- 
ment ; anything beyond that limit means 
satiety and induces simply fatigue. In 
each department, therefore, only the 
choicest objects will be placed on exhi- 
bition. In a strictly limited number these 
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can devise. In this way the exhibition 
portion of the Museum will on a large 
scale be organized upon a plan similar 
to that which has made Mrs. Gardner’s 
collections in Fenway Court so delight- 
ful to behold. 

The great mass of the Museum’s treas- 
ures will be kept in the “study collec- 
tions” on the basement floor. These 
will be as accessible, and as favorably 
exhibited, as the regular collections are 
in the average museum to-day. They 
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will be arranged, in a way and in an 
environment attractively adapted to their 
character, so as to produce the most 
edifying impression. The scheme of the 
galleries is so ingeniously planned that 
the visitor will pass through them in 
historical and artistic sequence, receiv- 
ing a succession of agreeable impres- 
sions. Moreover, he will never retrace 
his steps through a part already seen 
between entering and leaving the build- 
ing. He will thus review the history of 
the fine arts as depicted by the most 
beautiful and attractive objects displayed 
under the most illuminating conditions 
that taste and a competent knowledge 


will be as free of approach, without the 
least restriction, as the exhibition collec- 
tions above. ‘The general public, how- 
ever, having all itcan conveniently enjoy 
in the former, will not care particularly 
to visit the latter. The study section, 
however, with its thoroughness of classi- 
fication, will be all the more appreciated 
by special students and investigators. 
The exhibition collections will be diversi- 
fied from time to time by choice examples 
selected from the study sections. In 
this way regular visitors will always find 
continual interest and no little novelty 
in the galleries. Besides the departments 
enumerated in the beginning will be the 
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library of the institution and its great 
collection of casts—the latter eventually 
to be housed in a separate building. 
The co-operation which is growing up 
between Simmons College and the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts is significant of the 
co-operative activities and affiliations 
which are developing among the various 
educational institutions in this district. 
The Simmons Female College, as it is 
called, was established to carry out the 
terms of the will of the late John Sim- 
mons, a wealthy Boston merchant. It 
has a purpose similar to that of the 
Drexel Institute in Philadelphia—that of 
giving instruction in such branches of 
art, science, and industry as would best 
enable women to earn an independent 
livelihood. The courses are therefore 
arranged with reference to the particular 
occupations for which the students may 
be preparing. ‘To this end the College 
includes six different schools. Since 
the careers of the great majority of young 
women are likely at any time to take 
a matrimonial turn, the first of these 
schools has a very general appeal. It 
is the School of Household Economics. 
If its courses should result for the indi- 
vidual in nothing more than proficiency 
in the administration of a home, it would 
amply justify itself, for this means a 
more intelligent and capable generation 
of housewives and mothers. But it is 
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also designed for women who intend to 
teach cooking or kindred household arts, 
to direct work in domestic science in 
public or private schools, to administer 
an institution, or to prepare for indi- 
vidual research in various problems of 
household economics. Included in this 
department is the institution lately 
known as the Boston Cooking School, 
the property and management of which 
have been transferred to Simmons Col- 
lege. Next comes a Secretarial School, 
preparing students to become private 
secretaries, registrars, office assistants, 
or teachers of commercial subjects. It 
is also of value in preparing women to 
enter the civil service. The Library 
School trains students for library admin- 
istration. In the School for Social 
Workers, Harvard University and Sim- 
mons College act co-operatively. ‘To this 
extent, therefore, the College forms an 
element of the University, just as Rad- 
cliffe does in a larger degree. Unlike 
the other schools of Simmons, both men 
and women are numbered among its 
students. It is designed for the study 
of charity, correction, neighborhood up- 
lift, and various other forms of social 
service, whether under private manage- 
ment or public administration. 

The School of Science is intended 
especially for students who desire to 
teach science in secondary schools, ‘to 
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assist in scientific departments of col- 
leges, or to engage in other scientific 
pursuits. Of exceptional utility in devel- 
oping for women an occupation of great 
practical importance and of most inter- 
esting possibilities will be the School of 
Horticulture, not yet organized. It is 
intended to aid those who propose to 
undertake the cultivation of flowers. 
fruits, and vegetables for commercial or 
other purposes ; also to serve as a prac- 
tical basis for landscape architecture—a 
profession which the late Frederick Law 
Olmsted held should offer a good field 
for women. The first two years are to 
be spent at the College in Boston; the 
third, or third and fourth, years at 
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Amherst in study at the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, an arrangement 
having been made for special classes in 
horticulture from Simmons. Three years 
will complete the programme for com- 
mercial horticulture, and a fourth may 
be devoted to scientific investigations. 
A valuable feature of the School for 
Household Economics is contained in 
the programmes in preparation for the 
training-schools for nurses established 
in connection with hospitals. We have 
seen that there will be several of these 
institutions close at hand, grouped about 
the Harvard Medical School. In this 
way Simmons College co-operates most 
practically with these training-schools, 
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and indirectly with its two neighbors, 
the Harvard and the Tufts Medical 
Schools. 

Simmons College has performed a fine 
service by its organization of classes at 
the Museum of Fine Arts for the study 
of various branches of art in their theo- 
retical bearings. These lectures are 
intended particularly to assist teachers 
and students of teaching, both men and 
women, but are open to the public at 
large. In this connection the work of 
the Committee on the Utilization of 
Museums of Art by Schools and Col- 
leges deserves mention. Both Harvard 
and Simmons share in this work 
through the participation of Presidents 
Eliot and Lefavour as chairman and 
vice-chairman, respectively. The Com- 
mittee aims to extend the educational 
usefulness of museums of art in various 
ways. Several plans that have been con- 
sidered will probably meet the approval 
of the trustees of the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts, resulting in a work of “ mu- 
seum extension” of the most practical 
kind. Visits to the Museum by teachers 
and pupils of the public schoolsare already 
encouraged to the greatest practicable 
extent. It is proposed to supplement 
this work in various ways. One is to 
organize traveling collections from the 
Museum, consisting of representative arti- 
cles from the various departments. These 
would be sent to such public schools, 
not only in Boston but throughout Massa- 
chusetts, as make suitable provisions for 
their safe exhibition and intelligent study. 
From time to time these would be re- 
placed by other collections. Interest 
would thus be kept up by continued 
novelty. Similar collections might be 
shown in the galleries of public libraries 
and of town halls. Expert authorities 
from the Museum staff would be sent to 
the schools to lecture on subjects con- 
nected with these collections—Egyptian 
art, for instance—and when scholars from 
these schools visited the Museum they 
would be encouraged to ask for the lec- 
turer they had heard and thereby enlarge 
their acquaintance with the subjects 
treated of. Another feature suggested 
is that of a “ docent” system in connec- 
tion with the Museum—young men, or 
perhaps also young women, in daily 
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attendance in the galleries, and thor- 
oughly informed concerning the collec- 
tions. They would be ever ready to 
inform visitors intelligibly and interest- 
ingly concerning what they saw. 

The great music school, the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music, has for its 
primary aim the education of pupils who 
desire to study music seriously with a 
view to a professional career in some 
branch of the-art. ‘To this end its affili- 
ation with two collegiate institutiéns 
becomes of great importance. Under 
arrangements with Harvard University 
lately made each institution profits. 
Students in the department of music at 
Harvard—the University was the first 
institution of learning in this country to 
establish a musical professorship and 
teach the art in its higher aspects 
of composition, counterpoint, etc.—may 
now take a part of their work at the 
Conservatory, and this will count towards 
their B.A.and M.A. degrees. Members 
of the composition class may also have 
the privilege of having meritorious origi- 
nal works performed by the excellent 
Conservatory orchestra and chorus. On 
the other hand, students of the Conserv- 
atory may take courses at Harvard in 
English, French, and German literature, 
fine arts, acoustics, and public speaking. 
The Conservatory makes a point of aim- 
ing at liberal culture for its students. It 
recognizes that the best musician is the 
man or woman of ideas, the person whose 
sensuous organization is complemented 
by a strong intellectual development. A 
great composer, like a great painter or a 
great sculptor, customarily takes a wide 
interest in things outside of his own pro- 
fession. The broader his mind the 
higher his art. 

Correspondingly valuable is the affilia- 
tion of the Conservatory with its neigh- 
bor, the Emerson College of Oratory. 
The prime purpose of the latter institu- 
tion is not to teach young persons how 
to “speak pieces.” It includes many 
elements of a liberal education in its 
curriculum, and teaches expression and 
the proper handling of the voice. Its 
work thus goes far towards counteract- 
ing and amending the nasal, high-pitched, 
and otherwise disagreeable intonations 
that unfortunately are altogether too 
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common an attribute of our American 
speech. The College also gives special 
attention to dramatic art. ‘These quali- 
ties make particular appeal to the Con- 
servatory students, as, on the other hand, 
the Conservatory’s School of Opera and 
its wide opportunities for vocal study 
appeal to those of Emerson College. 
Therefore the concerts, recitals, and gen- 
eral lectures of both the Conservatory 
and the College are free to the pupils 
of ‘each institution. The Conservatory 
originally had a department of literary 
interpretation, with work in expression, 
oratory, and literature. This work is 
now conducted, for mutual benefit, by 
Emerson College. The two institutions, 
therefore, have the advantage of three 
fine auditoriums shared in common— 
Chickering Hall and the two halls of the 
Conservatory. Jordan Hall, belonging 
to the latter, has the name of being the 
best auditorium for acoustic properties 
in existence. It was no chance that 
made it so, for the problems were care- 
fully studied out by experts of the Insti- 
tute of Techrology faculty. It should 
be said that students of the two institu- 
tions share the reference libraries and the 
dormitory facilities upon a common foot- 
ing. All this is co-operation of the most 
practical sort, saving a duplication of 
resources and a corresponding waste of 
energy by having two institutions do the 
same things where the work of one would 
suffice them both. Mention should be 
made of the services rendered the gen- 
eral public by the Conservatory in its 
encouragement of the movement for 
popular singing classes. ‘These are or- 
ganized upon a plan similar to that which 
has been so successful in New York. 
In Boston the Choral Union is the result. 
It meets every Sunday in Jordan Hall, 
the members paying a fee of ten cents 
‘ each time. This, together with the re- 
ceipts from associate members, five dol- 
lars a year, with the privilege of three 
seats at a concert, sustains the organiza- 
tion. Mr. Samuel W. Cole, musical 
director for the Brookline public schools, 
has conducted the work from the start. 
Oratorios and other works of the best 
masters are produced in excellent style. 
This may be called a form of university 
extension in the field of music. 
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Two other important educational in- 
stitutions of the Fenway district are the 
Tufts College Medical and Dental 
Schools, located in a large and con- 
venient building on’ Huntington Avenue. 
Tufts College, once a small denomina- 
tional affair on a Medford hilltop, has 
grown into an important place among 
the educational institutions of Greater 
Boston. With theological, engineering, 
medical, and dental faculties, besides its 
academic department, it has achieved a 
university character of its own. The 
Medical School was founded in 1893, and 
admits women upon the same terms as 
men. The high character of its faculty 
has given it an extraordinary popularity. 
The original investigations and practical 
achievements of some of its professors, 
as in medical chemistry, have gained 
international celebrity. 

The reader must have noted how ex- 
tensive the affiliations among this great 
group of educational institutions in the 
Fenway have become. There is already 
an elaborate interweaving of interests 
among them: -Medical schools with hos- 
Simmons 


pitals and medical library ; 
College with Harvard University, the 
Museum of Fine Arts, the hospital train- 
ing-schools for nurses, and the College 


of Agriculture; the Conservatory of 
Music with Harvard University and 
Emerson College. Other affiliations will 
naturally follow. The unique museum 
of Fenway Court, possessing some of the 
world’s superbest treasures of art, was 
incorporated with a view to public use- 
fulness. Mrs. Gardner has been gener- 
ous in giving earnest students of art 
opportunities to enjoy its collections, 
and doubtless in due time some definite 
scheme for wider uses will be formulated. 
Harvard University has been affiliated 
with the Museum of Fine Arts from the 
start, being represented, together with the 
Institute of Technology, in the board of 
trustees. It has been suggested that the 
connection might well be strengthened 
by an arrangement for the depictive arts 
similar to that for music made with the 
New England Conservatory. Just as in 
New York the schools of the National 
Academy of Design have been connected 
with Columbia University, so Harvard 
might greatly improve its department of 
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Fine Arts by including what has long 
been lacking, modern opportunities for 


practical studies. With the Museum’s 
school established in a fine building of 
its own, as it soon will be, its facilities 
will be greatly increased. An alliance 
with Harvard should then prove mutually 
advantageous. 

It has been remarked that in this great 
educational group we have to all intents 
and purposes a university. The sugges- 
tion has been made that it might be 
known as “the University of the Fen- 
way.” The co-operative activities here 
noted are what make a university. It 
needs only some definite organization 
with a view to more effective co-ordina- 
tions to give formal sanction to what in 
so large a measure is already a fact. 
At all events, the affiliating tendency will 
manifestly continue. Harvard Univer- 
sity has long been more than a Cam- 
bridge institution. Such important 


departments as its Medical and Dental 
Schools, the Bussey Institute, and the 
Arnold Arboretum are on the Boston 
So-is the scene of 


side of the Charles. 
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its athletic contests, Soldiers’ Field with 
its Stadium, although within a rifle-shot 
of the College Yard. It has been sug- 
gested that the proportion on that side 
might well be enlarged; that the Law- 
rence Scientific School, with its magnifi- 
cent endowment from the McKay mill- 
ions to be applied to technical education 
of the highest character, might profitably 
find a location in the outer Fenway 
region where land is still available; and 
that perhaps the new museums might 
also be established there. Such a move 
would be likely to lead to a renewal of 
the effort to realize an effective alliance 
between Harvard and the Institute of 
Technology. The late movement to that 
end was frustrated, not because of any 
lack of will on the part of either institu- 
tion, but because legal obstacles forbade 
the Institute to part with its present site 
in the business heart of Boston except 
at a complete sacrifice of its value. If 
this difficulty could in some way be sur- 
mounted, it would prevent the great eco- 
nomic waste threatened by a duplication 
of educational plants in the same field. 
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SIR OLIVER LODGE: SCIEN- 
TIST AND LAYMAN 


BY E. DOUGLAS SHEILDS 


“The region of religion and the region of a com- 
pleter science are one.’”—Sirk OLIVER LoDGe. 


. is by no means an overstatement 
| to say that there is at the present 

time in the British Isles, if not 
among English-speaking peoples every- 
where, no man whose views and whose 
books are attracting more attention from 
people in all ranks of society interested 
in the problems of life and of thought 
than are those of Sir Oliver Lodge, the 
well-known scientist. Important as is 
his scientific work, the solid base on 
which his reputation rests, revolutionary 
as are his discoveries with regard to the 
atom, these alone would never have 
gained for him his present wide as well 
as deep influence. The ordinary man 


and woman hear that matter is energy, 
and nothing but energy, without turning 


a hair. Let, however, a man with a 
name synonymous with courage and with 
solid and patiently gained information, 
begin to speak of spiritual things, and 
of the relations of men, not merely to 
that which is outside them, but to that 
which they know to be in them—above 
all, if he make the appeal of Mark 
Antony and speak as one of themselves, 
the whole atmosphere changes to one of 
close and grateful attention. 

Two great currents which had their 
apparent rise in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century have now spread and 
permeated society. They both go to 
prove the truth of the statement which 
heads: this article, for both had their 
origin in what we may still continue to 
call material improvements—in the one 
case scientific instruments, in the other 
cheaper printing and paper. Startling 
scientific discoveries in different direc- 
tions necessitated a modification of 
views on the part of schools of theology 
and religious people generally ; and the 
widespread knowledge and leveling up 
of education brought about the coming 


of age of the layman. Already one sees 
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striking results of the latter in France 
and Spain in the attitude of the nations 
to the Church of Rome, in England in 
the peaceful creation of a body of laymen 
to assist in the government of the State 
Church, and in the large and rapidly 
increasing number of books by laymen 
on religion. There are still, of course, 
many individuals who would relegate the 
layman to the nursery, as one who 
should be “seen and not heard;” but in 
every department of life he is now gen- 
erally accorded a respectful hearing, and 
his peculiar value recognized. 

There is a third movement, or under- 
current, which can be mentioned only 
with reverence and due restraint. Flow- 
ing freely through all classes throughout 
the world, an unseen Power seems to be 
in operation, convincing man of his 
spiritual nature, of the truth and saving 
power of the essential teachings of 
religion, and enabling him to have more 
patience than he otherwise would with 
the defects, human accretions, which 
must gather round all religions. ‘Those 
who think there is no evidence of such 
a Power would be wise to adopt a scien- 
tific attitude of mind and ask themselves 
if they have placed themselves in the 
way of obtaining proofs on the subject. 

In Sir Oliver Lodge we have the cli- 
max of these movements—a leading sci- 
entist speaking with no uncertain voice 
to his fellow-scientists, to theologians, and 
to the general public ; no isolated spirit, 
born out of due season, but the expres- 
sion of his age. It is a happy augury 
for the future in the making, that time 
when the unity of science and religion 
will once more be made clear, that Sir 
Oliver Lodge is to be found at one time 
delivering a Romanes lecture in the 
Sheldonian Theater, Oxford University, 
on “Modern Views of Matter,” at an- 
other time lecturing before the Lon- 
don Institution of Electrical Engineers, 
of which he is Vice-President, on “ Elec- 
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trons,” and again giving an address, in 
a large hall in London devoted to re- 
ligious and philanthropic meetings, on 
“The First Principles of Faith.” On 
this last occasion, which occurred re- 
cently, leading ministers of the various 
Free Churches were on the platform. 
One of these, perhaps the most eminent 
preacher in England, described him as 
“not only an eminent scientist, but a 
personal force of the highest value to 
Christian theology, and in the best sense 
a theological teacher.” What he has 
said of himself, in one of his rare per- 
sonal references, is: ‘“ My sole life ambi- 
tion, as far as I know, is the harmless 
one of hoping to be useful to Higher 
Powers by expressing in act and word 
such thoughts of the age as have fallen 
to my lot.” 

Perhaps the best that can be said 
about the childhood of any one is that 
there is little to be said about it, that it 
was a harmonious and uneventful period 
of healthy growth, amid surroundings 
suited to the requirements of the child 
and his future career. In these words, 
happily, can the childhood and youth of 
Sir Oliver Lodge be summed up. He 
was born on the 12th of June, 1851, the 
eldest son of his parents, in. Stafford- 
shire, the home and center of the Eng- 
lish pottery. His father was engaged 
in its manufacture, and Oliver Lodge 
thus grew up in an atmosphere of applied 
science and art. Of more importance 
was it, however, that he had parents with 
the wisdom and ability to let him choose 
his own path in life. After leaving the 
grammar school of Newport, he went to 
work, at the age of seventeen, in the 
potteries. One day, however, he came 
across a copy of the “ English Mechanic,” 
found himself transported to a new world 
of fascination and of wonder, and knew 
it to be his world. From that time he 
has lived for science, but a science that 
has been widened and deepened out of 
all recognition of the science of his pred- 
ecessors. He at once gave himself up 
to concentrated study, spending all his 
pocket money on books, “ penny ency- 
clopedias,” etc., and giving his spare 
time to experiments in chemistry and 
pnysics. His father saw the possibilities 
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in his son, and agreed to his leaving 
the potteries and coming to London, 
where, living with an aunt of strong Cal- 
vinistic faith, he attended the London 
University College. He matriculated at 
the age of twenty, and took his degree of 
Doctor of Science at Oxford at twenty- 
six. It was during his student days that 
he made the acquaintance of Frederic 
Myers, whose book on “ Human Per- 
sonality ” seemed to contain new ideas, 
yet found a large public waiting to accept 
them. ‘This friendship no doubt had a 
great influence on the young scientist, 
deepening his natural bent and enabling 
him to realize clearly whither it led him. 
When thirty years of age, Oliver Lodge 
became Professor of Physics in the Uni- 
versity of Liverpool, where he remained 
till 1900, and where he raised his 
name into the front rank of scientists. 
In appearance he is tall, powerful, and 
commanding, six feet four inches in 
height, with a high, thoughtful brow and 
head tending to baldness, and an ex- 
pression in his face of strength and gen- 
tleness. Although preoccupation may 
sometimes give him the air of a man of 
moods, he is a general favorite in Birming- 
ham, and indeed wherever he is known, 
personally, socially,and asa lecturer. His 
absolute sincerity and simplicity of man- 
ner give him great influence, especially 
with his audiences of workingmen, and 
in confirmed acquaintance with him 
evoke reverence and affection from all. 
He is very thoughtful with regard to his 
personal actions, does not conform to 
orthodoxy merely because it is orthodox, 
and although he has not allied himself 
with any special religious body, those 
who know him best would call him not 
only a deeply religious man, but one who 
carries the mind to the Uva/ten Zeiten 
when scientist and saint and seer were 
one. He gives support to all that works 
for the elevation of mankind, and takes 
considerable interest in the religious 
functions of the city. There is probably 
only one subject on which it would be 
correct to describe Sir Oliver Lodge as 
“orthodox ” in a whole-hearted manner, 
and that is golf. In his latest book, 


“The Substance of Faith,” Sir Oliver 
Lodge unconsciously helps us to describe 
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himself. He is sp2aking about Frederic 


Myers’s theory that there exists a larger . 


consciousness, a sub‘iminal self, which 
is the real man that sends down, or into 
incarnation, a portion of himself to gather 
fresh experience, added powers, which 
are all garnered up at the death of the 
physical body, when the incarnated _ por- 
tion returns to its spiritual subliminal 
self or father. This view is shared by 
Lodge. In “ Life and Matter ” he illus- 
trates it in the simple and helpful way 
for which he has a special talent. We 
are asked to regard a village as an 
entity, for such it is in some quite evi- 
dent respects. A man goes out from it 
to be a soldier, and when he comes back 
the village receives into it his added 
experience, his knowledge and increased 
powers. It can never be again as nar- 
row as it was; the added richness be- 
comes a permanent part of itself. Lodge 
considers that this consciousness is 
evolving even as the physical body has 
evolved and is still evolving. 

In this view the portion of larger 
self incarnated in an infant or a feeble- 
minded person is but small; in normal 
cases more appears as the body is fitted 
to receive it. In some cases much 
appears, thus constituting a great man; 
while in others again a link of occasional 
communication is left open between the 
part and the whole—producing what we 
call “genius.” Second childishness is 
the gradual abandonment of the material 
as it gets worn out or damaged. But 
“during the episode of this life man is 
never a complete self, his roots are in 
another order of beings, he is moving 
about in worlds not realized, he is as if 
walking in a vain shadow and disquiet- 
ing himself in vain.” Now, it is perhaps 
only when we come into touch with the 
home life of a great man that we realize 
fully that he isagreatman. There only 
is the whole nature visible, the full 
extent of its unselfishness, simplicity, 
restraint, nobility. It is also to the 
honor of humanity that, in order to be 
great,a man must be thoroughly normal. 
There is a completeness, a rounding off 
of character, a saneness of outlook on 
life, that one finds only in the great, or 
in those exceedingly rare cases where 
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the genius and the great man are com- 
bined. Such men and women live life 
fully, touch it at all points, and leave it 
everywhere the better for their living. 
In his home Sir Oliver Lodge is the 
friend of his children, entering with a 
quiet but whole-souled sympathy and 
pleasure into their interests, their joys, 
and their fun. They constitute a large 
family of six sons and several daughters, 
and Lady Lodge takes her full share in 
making the home the center of wide 
interests as well as of tranquil happiness. 
In 1900 Sir Oliver Lodge became Prin- 
cipal of the new Birmingham University. 
It is magnificently equipped with labora- 
tories and electrical and mechanical 
appliances for study and experiment. 

We have seen that waile the early life 
of Sir Oliver Lodge brought him into 
contact with varied aspects of thought 
and activity, his nature inclined him to 
plumb them fully. In his student days 
he came into touch with Theosophy, and 
there is no doubt that he was influenced 
by some of the teachings included in 
that word, some-of which have now 
ceased to belong to any single body, 
but are accepted by all. One of the 
salient characteristics of the man is what 
one can only call a predetermination to 
take a wide view of life, not in a shallow 
sense, but in the sense of including in 
his horizon as much of truth as possible. 
He is therefore bound to give offense 
to people of more restricted range of 
vision. He annoys both the scientists 
and theologians by his calm statement 
of facts which they cannot controvert, 
and by his attitude towards telepathy, 
premonition, prevision, inspiration—sub- 
jects which science refuses to contem- 
plate and orthodox religion looks askance 
at. Of these Sir Oliver Lodge says: 


Men of religion can hold aloof as they 
please; probably they had better hold aloof 
until the scientific basis of these things has 
been rendered more secure. At present 
they are beyond the pale of science, but 
there are some of them within the universe 
of fact—all of them, as I now begin to be- 
lieve—and their meaning must be extracted. 
So long as this region is ignored dogmatic 
science should be silent. It has a right to 
its own adopted region, it has no right to be 
heard outside it. It cannot see guidance, it 
cannot recognize the meaning of the whole 
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trend of things, the constant leadings, the 
control, the help, the revelations, the beck- 
onings, beyond our normal bodily and men- 
tal powers. No, for it will not look... . 
Does theology seek enlightenment any more 
energetically? No, it is satisfied with its 
present information, which some people mis- 
take for divine knowledge on these subjects. 
Divine knowledge is perhaps not obtained 
so easily. ... 

Now I say that the doctrine of ultimate 
intelligibility should be pressed into other 
departments also. . .. At present we hang 
back from whole regions and say they 
are not for us. A few we are beginning to 
grapple with; . . . the nature of disease, ... 
the mental aberrations and abnormalities of 
hypnotism, duplex personality, and allied 
phenomena are now at last being taken 
under the wing of science after long ridicule 
and contempt. The phenomena of 
crime, the scientific meaning and justifica- 
tion of altruism, and other matters relating 
to life and conduct are beginning or barely 
beginning to show a vulnerable front over 
which the forces of science may pour... . 

The possibilities of the universe are as 
infinite as its physical extent; why should 
we grope with our eyes always downward 
and deny the possibility of everything out 
of our accustomed beat? If there is a puz- 
zle about free will, let it be attacked; puz- 
zles mean a half-knowledge; by the time we 
can grasp something more approximating 
the totality of things, the paradoxicality of 
paradoxes drops away and becomes unrec- 
ognizable. I seem to myself to catch 
glimpses of clues to many of these old 
questions, and I urge that we should trust 
consciousness, which has led us thus far, 
and not shrink from the problem when the 
time seems ripe for an aitack upon it, and 
should not hesitate to press investigation 
and seek to ascertain the laws of even the 
most recondite problems of life and mind. 
What we know is as nothing to what re- 
mains to be known. This is sometimes said 
as a truism; sometimes it is half doubted. 
To me it seems the most literal truth. 


Notwithstanding the fact that Sir 
Oliver Lodge’s long-continued connec- 
tion with the Society for Psychical Re- 
search has been a stumbling-block in 
the minds of British scientists and theo- 
logians alike, he and Sir William Crookes, 
both occupying the positions at different 
times of President and Vice-President, 
have risen to the front rank not only as 
scientists but also as citizens—a sign of 
their outstanding and commanding abil- 
ity, but also a sign that other influences 
have been at work molding public opin- 
ion on such subjects. In the domain of 
“ orthodox ” science the name of Lodge 
is known all the world over, and his 
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achievements, which can only be out- 
lined here, form the solid and brilliant 
basis on which his reputation rests. 

Lodge’s chief domain has been in 
the theory and practice of electricity. 
He has made many contributions to the 
perfecting of methods of electric measure- 
ments, of too technical a nature to be 
gone into here. In 1886 he published 
(British Association Report) very inter- 
esting researches about the velocity of 
ions in electrolytes. The behavior of 
the positive and negative ions had been 
previously observed and studied by many 
experimenters, but Lodge first succeeded 
in demonstrating by direct experiment 
these movements of the ions in electro- 
lytes and in measuring the exact velocity 
of their movements. It was found to be, 
under usual circumstances, several mill- 
ionths of an inch per second. About 
that time Lodge began to concentrate 
his attention on the subject of electric 
vibrations and electric waves, which had 
been actually discovered by Hertz, but 
which had been foreseen many years 
before by Maxwell in his mathematical 
developments of his theory of electricity. 
He published the well-known book, 
* Modern Views of Electricity,” giving 
in intelligible form the outline of Max- 
well’s theory of electricity, and of the 
recent advances made in this subject. 
Besides this, he did a great deal of origi- 
nal research work in that department. 
He designed a new form of electric 
vibrator ; he was the first to have the 
idea of leading the electric vibrations 
along two parallel wires, which has been 
found a very convenient method of in- 
vestigating these vibrations. He showed 
experimentally that electric waves can 
be concentrated by lenses just like ordi- 
nary light. He demonstrated conclu- 
sively the relation of electric resonators 
to electric vibrations, a phenomenon 
quite analogous to acoustic resonance. 
He designed an ingenious way of show- 
ing the existence of electric vibrations by 
choosing vibrators of such a long period 
of vibration as to make them audible by 
the sonorous vibrations they set up. 

But most important have been his 
researches and discoveries which gave 
rise to the construction of the “ coherer,” 
as he called the instrument serving as an 
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exceedingly sensitive detector of electric 
waves. It consists in the sudden dimin- 
ishing of electric resistance between two 
pieces of metallic conductors which are 
in loose contact, when an electric wave 
strikes them. ‘There are different sorts 
of these coherers, which are the most 
sensitive detectors of electric waves 
hitherto devised; they have made possi- 
ble the enormous achievements known 
as wireless telegraphy. Lodge shares 
the honor of this invention with the 
French physicist Branly, who got the 
same results in an independent way. 
Lodge was also among the first to try 
to extend to greater distances these 
experiments, up till then confined to 
laboratories. But Marconi was the first 
to get results of practical importance. 
Lodge has designed recently, in com- 
pany with Dr. Muirhead, some ingenious 
instruments and a method which succeed 
in preventing the “tapping” of mes- 
sages by other coherers. 

Latterly, Sir Oliver Lodge has been 
active in developing and making known 
the new electron theory, a theory so 
powerfully supported by the experi- 
mental researches of Professors J. J. 
Thomson and Zeeman, and by the dis- 
coveries in radiocity as well as by the 
mathematical developments of Professor 
Lorentz, that it has been almost univer- 
sally accepted in the course of a few 
years, although it means a fundamental 
revolution in all traditional conceptions 
about electricity and matter. Accord- 
ing to it, electricity consists of minute 
particles, electrons, of positive and neg- 
ative kinds ; and all matter is built up of 
these same electrons. Sir Oliver Lodge 
describes this in his writings in a way 
that is brilliant in its simplicity and 
enlivened by humor. If an electron 
be represented by a sphere an inch in 
diameter, the diameter of an atom on 
the same scale would be a mile and a 


half. The former atom of the sci- 
entist is revealed to us as a lecture 
hall inside of which a few thousand 


specks like printers’ full stops, whirling 
rapidly, produce light or radiant heat 
and form a kind of solar system by 
reason of their strong mutual forces, and 
occupy the otherwise empty region of 
space which we call the atom—occupy 
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it in the same sense that a few scattered 
but armed soldiers occupy a territory by 
forceful activity if not by bodily bulk. 
The electron has now taken the place 
of the former “atom,” with this signifi- 
cant difference, that whereas the atom 
was uniform, electrons are distinguished 
by their positive or negative qualities, 
a negatively electrified body being one 
which contains a surpius of negative elec- 
trons, an unelectrified one which contains 
negative and positive in equilibrium; a 
positive contains a deficiency of negative 
electrons. Lodge has been among the 
first to advance the idea that all that we 
call matter really consists of these elec- 
trons, and that inertia of matter can be 
explained by electric forces; in short, 
that matter is an electric phenomenon— 
a view which is coming to be more and 
more generally accepted. 

Sir Oliver Lodge distinguishes clearly 
between electric force and life, which he 
holds to be a basal form of existence 
such as matter or energy; and he illus- 
trates his idea by a delightful and sug- 
gestive analogy between life and mag- 
netism. He says emphatically, “ Life is 
not the energy of the scientist; it is a 
guiding force exerted and directed by 
living beings.” He holds that mind 
can exist apart from terrestrial brains, 
just as life can apart from terrestrial 
forms, and that all phenomena of life 
and consciousness are due to something 
material being used as an instrument or 
organ by a consciousness of spirit. One 
of the most important passages in Sir 
Oliver Lodge’s writings, both from the 
point of view of the scientist and the 
theologian, is that in “ Life and Matter ” 
on Wili and Guidance. In it he criti- 
cises the attitude, adopted by certain 
physicists and by Professor James Ward 
in his Gifford Lectures, which raises an 
antagonism between the fundamental 
laws of mechanics and the possibility of 
any intervention. whether human or 
divine—an attitude which he finds quite 
right and proper in text-books on dy- 
namics and treatises on natural philos- 
ophy, “ but,” he adds, “ when we come 
to philosophize and to deal with the 
universe as a whole, we must abandon 
the ingrained habit of abstraction and 
must remember that for complete treat- 
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ment nothing must be left out.” He 
says further: “ A systematic expression 
of facts in terms of one of their aspects 
does not exclude expression in terms of 
other and totally different aspects also. 
Denial of all sides but one is a poor kind 
of unification. Denial of this sort is the 
weakness and delusion of people who 
call themselves ‘ Christian Scientists :’ 
they have hold of one side of the truth-— 
and that should be granted them—but 
they hold it in so narrow and insecure a 
fashion that in self-defense they think 
it safest to deny the existence of all 
other sides. In this futile enterprise 
they are imitating the attitude of the 
philosophic materialists on the other side 
of the conflict.” 

One of the many useful works of Sir 
Oliver Lodge is the writing of a book 
entitled ‘Easy Mathematics of All 
Kinds.” He says in the preface: ‘“ The 
mathematical ignorance of the average 
educated person has always been com- 
plete and shameless, and recently I have 
become so impressed with the unedify- 
ing character of much of the arithmetical 
teaching to which ordinary children are 
liable to be exposed that I have ceased 
to wonder at the widespread ignorance, 
and have felt compelled to try and take 
some steps towards supplying a remedy.” 
The book is a mine of wealth to the 
teacher, full as it is of interesting meth- 
ods and delightful illustrations culled 
from the wide resources and knowledge 
of the writer. Sir Oliver Lodge’s whole 
attitude towards the public is that of one 
who knows the value of the layman and 
who would fain see in the public a body 
as interested and fitted to form an intel- 
ligent opinion on science as theologians 
now possess—somewhat to their dismay. 

One cannot be long in the presence 
of Sir Oliver Lodge or turn many 
pages of his writings without having 
proof of his deep and almost child- 
like humility and reverence. And it is 
in this spirit, with the eyes of the sci- 
entist and the mind of the mystic and 
the seer, that he pushes the frontiers of 
his vision ever further and further still 
into the infinitude of the past as well as 
the future, the great as well as the small. 
He hints at the idea that, just as what 
was formerly regarded by science as the 
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atom is now seen to be composed of 
infinitesimally small bodies floating in 
proportionately huge oceans of ether, so 
are our beings perhaps atoms of a 
larger Being, our consciousness of a 
higher Consciousness. The Universe, 
the worlds that form it, the matter of 
which they, and our physical bodies as 
parts of it, are formed, is “the living 
garment of God,” the substance, the 
outward and visible manifestation of the 
great One, the immanent and transcend- 
ing Deity of our universe, whose spirit- 
ual nature we also share. He even sug- 
gests that in a region far beyond our 
highest vision, and in a manner incop- 
ceivable to us, this Being may also be 
working out an ‘evolution on an upward 
path. He speaks of “a purification of 
the material universe by the recognized 
permeance of an immanent energizing 
God, of whom we too are fragmentary, 
struggling, helpful portions.” “ We are 
the artisans of creation, at least in this 
outlying planetary district, and a mag- 
nificent co-operation is our highest privi- 
lege. (John v. 17.)” 

Among Sir Oliver Lodge’s writings. 
besides those mentioned elsewhere in this 
article, we find “A Differential Calculus 
for Beginners,” “Elementary Mechanics,” 
“ Lightning Conductors and Lightning 
Guards,” “ Pioneers of Science,” “ Mrs. 
Piper and the Society of Psychical Re- 
search,” “* The Works of Herz and Some 
of His Successors,” “ Signaling Across 
Space without Wires, Being an Accountof 
the Works of Herz and his Successors.”’ 
All his writings are characterized by fresh- 
ness, by a felicitous directness, and by. a 
complete absence of references to his own 
achievements as such. In fact, Sir Oli- 
ver Lodge shares with Professor James 
a dislike to be regarded as an authority. 
In an address to students he described a 
university as being “ not a building, but 
a society, an assemblage of students,” 
adding, * For we are all students, some 
senior, some junior.” 

In his opinion, examinations should 
take place after three months’ vacation 
spent in private study, revision, quiet 
thought, assimilation. “ Facts in the 


mind,” he says, “are not dead things in 
a portmanteau, they are live things in a 
“ Stupid children,” he says in 


pond.” 
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his life of Copernicus, * will, like stupid 
persons in general, believe anything they 
are told—and much good may the belief 
do them.” He urges, accordingly, the 
importance of strenuous and independ- 
ent thought; and while he upholds the 
great value of the study of science, he 
would «lso send every one toa thorough 
study of the Bible and the lives of the 
saints. 

The following is an example of the way 
in which in his hands science and what 
we may, borrowing his own expression, 
call a “completer” theology become 
two ways of looking at the same truth: 
* At present, in the cosmic scheme, we 
draw strangely the line at man. We 
know every grade of life from the amceba 
upwards, with some slight missing link 
here and there—and these led up to by 
plants and perhaps, though doubtfully, 
by crystals—but the series terminates 
with man. From man the scale of 
existence is supposed to step to God. 
Is it not somewhat sudden? ‘The step 
in the other direction from man to the 
amceba is as nothing to it, yet that is a 
wide gap—wide, but not infinite. Why 
this sudden jump from the altitude of 
man into infinity? Are there no inter- 
mediate stages of existence?” He places, 
as intermediate higher intelligences, 
angels, helpers, who under different 
names figure in all religions, and all of 
them agents of the Supreme. “ Surely 
among such agents we must recognize 
ourselves! We are the highest organ- 
isms on this material planet. ... If 
there are other beings, they do not tres- 
pass. It is our sphere as far as physics 
are concerned.” 

This sphere also tends to widen its 
horizon under his gaze and also his per- 
sonal experiment. Convinced of the 
fact of telepathy, he suggests that, 
besides being open to the influence of 
human beings by non-corporeal methods, 
““we may also be influenced, aided, in- 
spired, by a cloud of witnesses, agents, 
helpers like ourselves of the Immanent 
God. . It must always be to the 
Lord that we pray, the highest that we 
know or can conceive. But the answer 
shall come in ways we know not.” 

His views on prayer form a quaint 
mixture, but yet a curiously harmonious 
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one, one that. it would be interesting to 
lay before a Calvinistic uncle or aunt, for 
instance. He strongly deprecates the 
decline in the belief in prayer as a power- 
ful organ of achievement. He holds that 
the mental and physical are so closely 
interlocked ‘that it is not really absurd 
to suggest that prayer and no drugs may 
be as absurd as drugs and no prayer. 
The crudities of faith-healing may have 
as much truth as can be claimed by 
those who contemn them, each side only 
half-educated, adopting only half meas- 
ures.” Even prayer for rain “ involves 
no greater interference with the laws of 
nature than an order to a gardener to 
water the garden,” the objection of 
scientists and others that it is unscien- 
tific being founded solely on their disbe- 
lief in the existence of any Power that 
can and will attend and act. “Let us 
go back to our groping inquiry,” he will 
say after some such discussion as this. 
“What of miracle, if we like to call it 
miracle ?”—and there follows a plea for 
including all phenomena, whether in the 
domain of organic or inorganic, of life 
or of mind, “ within the kingdom, within 
the region, of law,” and he quotes : 

“ All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 

Whose body nature is, and God the soul.” 

Sir Oliver carries on the argument as 
follows : 

That is the lesson science has to teach 
theology—to look for the action of the 
Deity, if at all, then always. If his action 
is not visible now, it never will be and never 
has been visible. Shall we look for it in toy 
eruptions? As well look for it in the fall of 
a child’s box of bricks! Shall we hope to 
see the Deity some day step out of himself 
and display his might or his love, or some 
other attribute? We can see him now if we 
look; if we cannot, it is only that our eyes 
are shut. 


“ Closer is He than breathing, 
Nearer than hands and feet.” 


Poetry, yes, but also science ; the real trend 
and meaning of science, whether of orthodox 
science or not. 

Since the old days when he was a 
student in London he has received 
the degree of LL.D. from the Universi- 
ties of Glasgow and St. Andrews. In 
1898 he was Rumford medalist of the 
Royal Society, and in 1902 he received 
knighthood—a small token, however, of 
the honor in which he is held by the 
nation, 
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GOVERNOR BRADFORD'S OLD 
CHURCH 


BY LOUIS A. HOLMAN 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS FROM DRAWINGS BY THE AUTHOR 


the high stone wall of the church- 
yard, sketching. No lover of the 
picturesque could have passed the little 
Yorkshire church unmoved. But to me, 
as to many Americans who now journey 
thither, a greater attraction lay in the 
fact that St. Helen’s, Austerfield, is 
associated with the early life of William 
Bradford, for over thirty years Gov- 
ernor of Plymouth Colony. Here, to 
the church of his fathers, his parents 
brought him for christening ; and here 
the serious-minded boy, from his twelfth 
"year, deeply impressed by religious 
things, worshiped until well into his 

Hy teens. I had walked about the little 

; building—already more than three cen- 

ONE OF THE CHURCH'S TEN WIN turies old when America was discov- 
Se ee ree eee ered—had admired its rough walls, in 
places over three feet thick, wondered at the strength of its great buttresses, and 
noted with pleasure the two small bells hanging side by side in the bell gable. At 
last, seating myself where I had a good view of the open .:orman porch, I fell to 
working as rapidly as possible, for the tenth shower of the day was already overdue. 

After a time I knew that somebody was looking over my shoulder. Expecting 
to see a child on the wall, I glanced up and met the frank smile of a Yorkshire 
matron. She apologized for interrupting, but when I got tired drawing, or a 
‘“d-azzle”’ came on, she “ would fain ” have me come to her house and have a cup 
of tea. She pointed out her house close by, and disappeared as suddenly as she 
had come. 

The completion of my sketch, or perhaps it was the cup of tea, led me to 
accept the offered hospitality not many minutes later. ‘The room was comfortable, 
even attractive, and the little table drawn up before the ingle was appetizing. My 
hostess poured tea, ‘‘ made bread-and-butter,” and talked of Bradford and the old 
church. The oldest house in the “toon,” I learned, was the one in which they 
say William Bradford was born. He came of people who owned many books; 
indeed, his two grandfathers were the only persons in the neighborhood who were 
well-to-do. They tell about here that once, after his “fayther” died, and the 
young chap had been doing some thinking on his own account, and perhaps some 
foolish talking, the officers of the law got after him, and he “ scutted ” off to hide. 
The men searched his home from top to bottom without success. Afterward the 
lad crawled gut of a great copper kettle in the cellar, which no one had thought of 
looking into, because a hen was calmly roosting on the lid. I could see the kettle 
on my way back to Scrooby, by calling at the house and telling Mrs. K that 
Mrs. S sent me. She was glad that Bradford had escaped, although, to be 
sure, later he was caught and kept in prison for some months. Oh, no, indeed, 


she was no churchwoman. Yes, she kept the keys of the old church, but she 
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THE WINDOWS ARE OF ALL 


and all her family were “ Primitives.” 
(This announcement was made with a 
fine dignity that was good to see.) In 
Austerfield there were “a good few 
carryings on nowadays,” and it would 
be even “shamefuller, Ah’ll be bun,” if 
it were not for the little Methodist society 
that was doing so much good in spite of 
continual snubs. The old churchyard 
was overcrowded ; a new grave couldn’t 
be made without disturbing some poor 
body. But it was to be enlarged. She 
“mun flit” to another house, for this 
one was to be pulled down to add to the 
inclosure about the church. Yes, she 
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had heard for a fact that the font in 
which Bradford was christened had 
been used by a farmer as a water- 
trough for pigs and fowls. But (this 
with a smile) when Americans began 
coming here with their questions, it 
was washed out and brought back, 
and put there in the church. As I 
drank her good tea and ate the deli- 
cious bread and butter, she told me, 
with a mother’s pride, of her stal- 
wart sons, all good men and able to 
earn their living. Gradually I led 
her back to the church. Yes, indeed, 
I could have the keys and look about 
inside all I wanted to. I would 
find much “aslew” there. The loft, 
which is not very old, was part of an 
attempt, before her day, to make 
more room in the church, although 
those who attend the services now were 
“ez scarce ez guineas.” 

I turned the key in the ancient lock, 
and the heavy, nail-studded door swung 
open. Before me was a diminutive 
church,’ curious in many particulars, but 





1 Recently the church has been restored, and, to the 
disappointment of many Americans who contributed 
for tl2 work, a change involving the removal of the 
whole north wall, familiar:to Bradford, was carried 
out. In this wall five Norman pillars were discovered, 
supporting arches. The masonry between has been 
removed and — now form the division be- 
tween the nave and an aisle which has been built on 
the north side. The church is undoubtedly better 
architecturally, but I question whether the change was 
wise. Since Bradford is the one great man associ- 
ated with the building, it would have seemed better to 
have repaired it, but preserved it as nearly as possible 
as it was in his time. 
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disappointing after the promise of its 
picturesque exterior. One would have 
a long search for a better, all-inclusive 
descriptive word for the interior of St. 
Helen’s, Austerfield, than my hostess’s 
‘“‘aslew.” I looked in vain for one per- 
pendicular line, for two lines that were 
parallel, for two windows that were alike 
in sizeorshape. The arch which divides 
the chancel from the nave—if such a bit 
of a church be allowed these ecclesiasti- 
cal portions—was evidently built out of 
true; even the thickness of the main 
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yards or more short of the outside 
measurement, and was not much over 
sixty feet; the width was just about one 
quarter the length, and the height per- 
haps thirteen feet. I walked up the 
seven steps which led to the miniature 
loft, and here I had a good general view 
of the church, but unless I sat down 
there was an uncomfortable sense of 
nearness of the ceiling. From this point 
the narrowness and shortness of the 
pews were plain. Before the enlarging 
of the seating capacity—which, I learned 

















BRADFORD’S HOUSE AT AUSTERFIELD, ENGLAND 
“ The oldest house in the ‘ toon’ ”’ 


walls varied perceptibly. The low, flat 
ceiling, which one feels should never 
have been put here to hide the beams 
of the roof, was covered with what years 
ago may have been whitewash, and this 
same dirty wash came down over the 
walls to meet the woodwork of the high 
pews. The most striking arch‘tectural 
feature, the heavy arch, is unquestionably 
Norman work. It is utterly destitute of 
ornament, constructed with a view to 
strength alone. ‘Like the window-tracery, 
the arch was covered with a brown wash. 

By a rough calculation I found that 
the whole length of the interior fell two 


from a great blackboard, the chief orna- 
ment of one wall, was accomplished in 
1835—the pews were undoubtedly of the 
square, high-backed variety, likened by 
Swift fo four-poster beds, good places to 
slumber in. Even with this “ enlarge- 
ment ” I could not count quite two dozen . 
in all. 

Another conspicuous wall ornament I 
noticed was the British coat of arms, and 
in the chancel was a second blackboard 
having upon it the Apostles’ Creed and 
the Lord’s Prayer, so placed that no one 
could see it, and so large that it lapped 
ten inches over a window. But the 








920 THE 
thing which struck me as the strangest 
of all—incongruous as many _ things 
seemed in the little place—was a row of 
hat-hooks which began at the entrance 
and, except for the occasional interrup- 
tion of a window, ran entirely around the 
church, the chancel included. 

1 found that I had to be almost 
directly in front of most of the windows 
in order to see out, so small were the 
apertures, so thick the walls. From the 
loft 1 could see the greater part of the 
larger chancel window, but no others 
unless I turned about and faced the 
loop-holes in the gallery. <A careful 
examination of the windows brought out 
the fact that they contained all sizes and 
shapes of plain glass, apparently put in 
with no idea of arrangement or regard 
for uniformity. In the ten windows I 
found only three tiny bits of 
stained glass, relics perhaps of brighter 
days, each no more than two inches in 
area. Nothing about the place seemed 
more pathetic than these windows, set as 
the church is in the heart of a land where 


two or 
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masterpieces of stained glass, marvel- 
ously beautiful, abound on all sides. 

One other attempt to have something 
bordering on the decorative I found on 
the chancel rail, which was rudely carved 
in oak many hundreds of years ago. 
Here one’s thoughts turn once more to 
the Pilgrim Governor, for it was close 
by this very rail that he was christened, 
in this rude stone font, but lately re- 
stored to its place of honor. 

The services he attended here as a lad 
must always have been simple, for there 
was no vestry, or organ, or choir. This 
may have made the transition to the yet 
simpler service of the Nonconformists 
easier for Bradford. He was not yet 
sixteen when, chiefly through the influ- 
ence of Richard Clyfton, a clergyman of 
the Established Church at Babworth, and 
in spite of the wishes of his family and 
the scorn of his companions, he took the 
little path which led through Bawtrey to 
the Scrooby Manor house, seven miles 
away, where the Separatist meetings were 
held. Doggedly he followed his chosen 


DOORWAY, WHICH DATES BACK 10 NORMAN TIMES” 
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path, though it led him often into danger 
and at least once into prison. 

As I closed the old church door be- 
hind me, | lingered for a moment on the 
ancient stone bench in the porch, as un- 
doubtedly Bradford frequently did in his 
early days. The doorway, which dates 
back to Norman times, is the most 
elaborate piece of sculptured work about 
the building. It has a compound arch, 
with zigzag and beak ornaments, and in 
the tympanum is a very crude representa- 
tion of a dragon carved in the stone. 

Austerfield was once thought to have 
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been the scene of a Roman battle, but 
now it is known that this distinction is 
not hers. That her quaint little church 
was built by the Normans is undisputed, 
but these same builders erected many 
other churches, and most of them which 
have been preserved to us are more 
attractive than St. Helen’s. Obscure 
and unimportant as Austerfield’s place 
has always been among the towns of 
England, she yet has the high distinction 
of having produced a great man, albeit 
his greatness came through renouncing 
both the land and the church of hisy outh 
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EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON 


(Reprinted from Scribner's Magazine with special permission of the 


author and publishers 


Copyright, 1907, Charles Scribner's Sons) 


Miniver Cheevy, child of scorn, 

Grew lean while he assailed the seasons; 
He wept that he was ever born, 

And he had reasons. 


Miniver loved the days of old 

When swords were bright and steeds were prancing ; 
The vision of a warrior bold 

Would set him dancing. 


Miniver sighed for what was not, 

And dreamed, and rested from his labors ; 
He dreamed of Thebes and Camelot, 

And Priam’s neighbors. 


Miniver mourned the ripe renown 
That made so many a name so fragrant; 
He mourned Romance, now on the town, 


And Art, a vagrant. 


Miniver loved the Medici, 
Albeit he had never seen one; 
He would have sinned incessantly 
Could he have been one. 


Miniver cursed the commonplace, 
And eyed a khaki suit with loathing ; 
He missed the medieval grace 


Of iron clothing. 


Miniver scorned the gold he sought, 
But sore annoyed was he without it; 
Miniver thought, and thought, and thought, 
And thought about it. 


Miniver Cheevy, born too late, 
Scratched his head and kept on thinking; 


Miniver coughed, and called it fate, 
And kept on drinking. 
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QUITE SO 


BY THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY HAMILTON W. MABIE 


URING the last twenty years many letters of dramatic or emotional interest 
have come to light, and more than one bitter discussion has grown, like a 
upas-tree out of a correspondence indiscreetly torn out of privacy and 
cast upon the mercy of a world which loves. gossip and smiles complacently over 
the weaknesses of the great. It is doubtful, however, if any published letters have 
caused such surprise as those which passed between Mr. Edward Delaney and 
Mr. John Fleming concerning Miss Marjorie Daw. That beguiling young woman 
laid hold on the imaginations of a host of readers, who were as prompt to fall in 
love with her as was Mr. Fleming, nursing his broken leg, barricaded behind twenty- 
seven volumes of Balzac against the approaches of his valet; and it was a tragic 
moment when they read the fatal words: ‘“ There isn’t any colonial mansion on 
the other side of the road, there isn’t any piazza, there isn’t any hammock—there 
isn’t any Marjorie Daw!” 

The story was a little masterpiece of its kind, and Mr. Aldrich’s delicate and 
deft craftsmanship gave it a substance which turned to iridescent fancy at the 
precise moment when reality threatened its gay mockery with the challenge of a 
realemotion. A hand less sure would have compromised Marjorie with her devoted 
admirers, and given new point to the dull cynicisms concerning the instability of 
woman and the illogical uncertainty of her moods; as the story stands, Marjorie 
breaks no hearts and leaves behind her only a gay, midsummer memory faintly 
touched with regret. 

The skill with which Mr. Aldrich works up the most scanty material and gives 
it not only form but the illusion of solidity is seen in ‘“* Mademoiselle Olympe 
Zabriski,” “Two Bites at a Cherry,” “ Goliath,” “ His Dying Words.” The sub- 
stance is often so slight that, to the mind of the artisan, it seems like mere waste 
material, fit only for a chance paragraph in a newspaper. ‘The artist, on the other 
hand, needs oniy a bit of clay, a ribbon dropped by the way, a mask pulled aside 
for a moment, to suggest the outline of his little comedy or tragedy. Give him a 
place to put his foot and he will easily climb to the summit and leave the road clear 
for common folk. 

In many of these short stories the matter would be negligible if it were not for 
the manner; but the manner happens to be everything. It has the strength of 
thorough construction, the vigor of a perfectly definite idea of what can be done 
with the material, the grace of lucidity, the charm of delicate feeling ; and it is 
often brushed by the wing of tragedy. One finds in these stories continually the 
confirmation of Schiller’s declaration that the artist is known quite as much by 
what he rejects as by what he accepts. It seems sometimes as if the secret of Mr. 
Aldrich’s art lay in his persistent and courageous cutting of the stone down to the 
intimate edge, so to speak, of the figure he sees imprisoned there. Modern to the 
heart as he was, sensitive as the most fastidious French writer to the color in words, 


1 Reprinted in The Outlook by permission of, and special arrangement with, Messrs. Houghton, oe & 
Co., the authorized publishers of ee. Aldrich’s writings at . 
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Mr. Aldrich had a Greek’s hatred of the superfluous and a Greek’s love of the clear 
line, the frank and complete expression of structure. He was frugal in the use of 
material, with an artist’s dislike of prodigality and waste, and his best effects were 
secured by an apparently effortless simplicity which is the ultimate grace of art. 
Every particle of dust was blown away when the work was finished, and no hint of 
toil survived to break the spell of play which story or poem threw over the reader, 
It was well said of him that he always gave the full weight of his thought without 
any weight of expression. Many of his short poems are of such buoyancy that 
they seem winged for a long flight. 

The lightness of Mr. Aldrich’s touch and the deftness of his handling of his 
themes give his wit charming spontaneity and his pathos singular purity and sin- 
cerity. So naturally does he make the transition from the sadness of life to its 
quaint or whimsical humor that, like the clouds and sunshine of a summer day, 
they succeed one another as inevitably as light and shadow—the contrasts which 
bring out the delicate shadings, the infinite gradations, the elusive charm of a life 
in which joy and sorrow are inseparable companions, never long parted, dividing 
the riches of the spirit between them. In his firm, quiet handling of these: diverse 
experiences, which are one at their source, Mr. Aldrich reveals the rare qualities 
of his art: its sensitiveness to the fine things of character, its sincere feeling, its 
delicate reserves, its purity of tone. In his field he was the most perfect artist 
who has appeared among American writers, and he stands secure on an achieve- 
ment of rare and sustained excellence. H. W. M. 








I. 

F course that was not his name. 
Even in the State of Maine, 
where it is still a custom to 
maim a child for life by christening him 
Arioch or Shadrach or Ephraim, nobody 
would dream of calling a boy Quite So.” 
It was merely a nickname which we gave 
him in camp; but it stuck to him with 
such burr-like tenacity, and is so insepa- 
rable from my memory of him, that I do 
not think I could write definitely of John 
Bladburn if I were to call him anything 

but “ Quite So.” 

It was one night shortly after the first 
battle of Bull Run. The Army of the 
Potomac, shattered, stunned, and forlorn, 
was back in its old quarters behind the 
earthworks. The melancholy line of 
ambulances bearing our wounded to 
Washington was not done creeping over 
Long Bridge ; the blue smocks and the 
gray still lay in windrows on the field of 
Manassas ; and the gloom that weighed 
down our hearts was like the fog that 
stretched along the bosom of the Poto- 
mac and enfolded the valley of the Shen- 
andoah. A drizzling rain had set in at 
twilight, and, growing bolder with the 


darkness, was beating a dismal tattoo on 
the tent—the tent of Mess 6, Company 
A, —th Regiment, N. Y. Volunteers. 
Our mess, consisting originally of eight 
men, was reduced to four. Little Billy, 
as one of the boys grimly remarked, had 
concluded to remain at Manassas; Cor- 
poral Steele we had to leave at Fairfax 
Court-House, shot through the hip; Hun- 
ter and Suydam we had said good-by to 
that afternoon. “Tell Johnny Reb,” 
says Hunter, lifting up the leather side- 
piece of the ambulance, “that I'll be 
back again as soon as I get a new leg.” 
But Suydam said nothing; he only un- 
closed his eyes languidly and smiled 
farewell to us. 

The four of us who were left alive and 
unhurt that shameful July day sat gloom- 
ily smoking our brierwood pipes, think- 
ing our thoughts, and listening to the 
rain pattering against the canvas. ‘That, 


and the occasional whine of a hungry cur, 
foraging on the outskirts of the camp for 
a stray bone, alone broke the silence, 
save when a vicious drop of rain detached 
itself meditatively from the ridge-pole of 
the tent and fell upon the wick of our 
tallow candle, making it “cuss,” as Ned 
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Strong described it. ‘The candle was in 
the midst of one of its most profane fits 
when Blakely, knocking the ashes from 
his pipe and addressing no one in par- 
ticular, but giving breath, unconsciously 
as it were, to the result of his cogitations, 
observed that “it was considerable of a 
fizzle.” 

“ The ‘on to Richmond’ business ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ T wonder what they’ll do about it 
over yonder,” said Curtis, pointing over 
his right shoulder. By “over yonder” 
he meant the North in general and 
Massachusetts especially. Curtis was a 
Boston boy, and his sense of locality was 
so strong that, during all his wanderings 
in Virginia, I do not believe there was 
a moment, day or night, when he could 
not have made a bee-line for Faneuil Hall. 

“Do about it ?”’ cried Strong. “They'll 
make about two hundred thousand blue 
flannel trousers and send them along, 
each pair with a man in it—all the short 
men in the long trousers and all the 
tall men in the short ones,” he added, 
ruefully contemplating his own leg-gear, 
which scarcely reached to his ankles. 

“That’s so,” said Blakely. ‘ Just 
now, when I was tackling the commissary 
for an extra candle, 1 saw a crowd of 
new fellows drawing blankets.” 

“T say there, drop that!” cried Strong. 
“ All right, sir, didn’t know it was you,” 
he added hastily, seeing it was Lieuten- 
ant Haines who had thrown back the 
flap of the tent and let in a gust of wind 
and rain that threatened the most serious 
bronchial consequences to our discon- 
tented tallow dip. 

“ You’re to bunk in here,” said the 
lieutenant, speaking to some one outside. 
The some one stepped in, and Haines 
vanished in the darkness. 

When Strong had succeeded in restor- 
ing the candle to consciousness, the light 
fell upon a tall, shy-looking man of about 
thirty-five, with long, hay-colored beard 
and mustache, upon which the rain-drops 
stood in clusters, like the night-dew on 
patches of cobweb in a meadow. It was 
an honest face, with unworldly sort of 
blue eyes, that looked out from under 
the broad visor of the infantry cap. With 
a deferential glance towards us, the new- 
comer unstrapped his knapsack, spread 
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his blanket over it, and sat down unob- 
trusively. 

“Rather damp night out,” remarked 
Blakely, whose strong hand was supposed 
to be conversation. 

“ Quite so,” replied the stranger, not 
curtly, but pleasantly, and with an air as 
if he had said all there was to be said 
about it. 

“Come from the North recently ?” in- 
quired Blakely, after a pause. 

eo 

“From any place in particular ?” 

“ Maine.” 

‘“‘ People considerably stirred up down 
there?” continued Blakely, determined 
not to give up. 

‘Quite so.” 

Blakely threw a puzzled look over the 
tent, and, seeing Ned Strong on the broad 
grin, frowned severely. Strong instantly 
assumed an abstracted air, and began 
humming softly, 


“T wish I was in Dixie.” 


“The State of Maine,” observed 
Blakely, with a certain defiance of man- 
ner not at all necessary in discussing a 
geographical question, “is a pleasant 
State.” 

“In summer,” suggested the stranger. 

“In summer I mean,” returned 
Blakely with animation, thinking he had 
broken the ice. “Cold as blazes in 
winter, though—isn’t it?” 

The new recruit merely nodded. 

Blakely eyed the man homicidally for 
a moment, and then, smiling one of those 
smiles of simulated gayety which the 
novelists inform us are more tragic than 
tears, turned upon him with withering 
irony. 

“Trust you left the old folks pretty 
comfortable ?” 

* Dead.” 

“ The old folks dead !” 

“ Quite so.” 

Blakely made a sudden dive for his 
blanket, tucked it around him with pain- 
ful precision, and was heard no more. 

Just then the bugle sounded “ lights 
out ”’—bugle answering bugle in far-off 
camps. When our not elaborate night 
toilets were complete, Strong threw 
somebody else’s old boot at the candle 
with infallible aim, and darkness took 
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possession of the tent. Ned, who lay on 
my left, presently reached over to me 
and whispered, “I say, our friend ‘quite 
so’ is a garrulous old boy! He'll talk 
himself to death some of these odd times. 
if he isn’t careful. How he @/ run on!” 

The next morning, when 1 opened my 
eyes, the new member of Mess 6 was 
sitting on his knapsack, combing his 
blond beard with a horn comb. He 
nodded pleasantly to me, and to each of 
the boys as they woke up, one by one. 
Blakely did not appear disposed to renew 
the animated conversation of the previous 
night; but while he was gone to make a 
requisition for what was in pure sarcasm 
called coffee, Curtis ventured to ask the 
man his name. 

“ Bladburn, John,” was the reply. 

* That’s rather an unwieldy name for 
every-day use,” put in Strong. “If it 
wouldn’t hurt your feelings, I’d like to 
call you Quite So—for short. Don’t say 
no, if you don’t like it. Is it agree- 
able ?” 

Bladburn gave a little laugh, all to 
himself, seemingly, and was about to say, 
‘Quite so.” when he caught at the words, 
biushed like a girl, and nodded a sunny 
assent to Strong. From that day until 
the end, the sobriquet clung to him. 

The disaster at Bull Run was followed, 
as the reader knows, by a long period 
of masterly inactivity, so far as the 
Army of the Potomac was concerned. 
McDowell, a good soldier, but unlucky, 
retired to Arlington Heights, and Mc- 
Clellan, who had distinguished himself 
in Western Virginia, took command of 
the forces in front of Washington, and 
bent his energies to reorganizing the 
demoralized troops. It was a dreary 
time to the people of the North, who 
looked fatuously from week to week for 
“the fall of Richmond ;” and it was a 
dreary time to the denizens of that vast 
city of tents and forts which stretched 
in a semicircle before the beleaguered 
Capitol—so tedious and soul-wearing a 
time that the hardships of forced marches 
and the horrorsof battle became desirable 
things to them. 

Roll-call morning and evening, guard 
duty, dress parades, an occasional recon- 
noissance, dominoes, wrestling matches, 
and such rude games as could be carried 
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on in camp made up the sum of our 
lives. The arrival of the mail with letters 
and papers from home was the event of 
the day. We noticed that Bladburn 
neither wrote nor received any letters. 
When the rest of the boys were scribbling 
away for dear life, with drum-heads and 
knapsacks and cracker-boxes for writing- 
desks, he would sit serenely smoking his 
pipe, but looking out on us through rings 
of smoke with a face expressive of the 
tenderest interest. 

“Look here, Quite So,” Strong would 
say, ‘‘ the mail-bag closes in half an hour. 
Ain’t you going to write ?” 

“TI believe not to-day,” Bladburn 
would reply, as if he had written yester- 
day, or would write to-morrow: but he 
never wrote. 

He had become a great favorite with 
us, and with all the officers of the regi- 
ment. He talked less than any man I 
ever knew, but there was nothing sinister 
or sullen in his reticence. It was sun- 
shine—warmth and brightness, but no 
voice. Unassuming and modest to the 
verge of shyness, he impressed every one 
as a man of singular pluck and nerve. 

“Do you know,” said Curtis to me 
one day, “that that fellow Quite So is 
clear grit, and when we come to close 
quarters with our Palmetto brethren over 
yonder, he’ll do something devilish ?” 

‘‘What makes you think so ?” 

“ Well, nothing quite explainable ; the 
exasperating coolness of the man, as 
much as anything. ‘This morning the 
boys were teasing Muffin Fan [a small 
mulatto girl who used to bring muffins 
into camp three times a week—at the 
peril of her life!], and Jemmy Blunt of 
Company K—you know him—-was rather 
rough on the girl, when Quite So, who 
had been reading under a tree, shut one 
finger in his book, walked over to where 
the boys were skylarking, and with the 
smile of a juvenile angel on his face 
lifted Jemmy out of that and set him 
down gently in front of his own tent. 
There Blunt sat speechless, staring at 
Quite So, who was back again under the 
tree, pegging away at his little Latin 
grammar.” 

That Latin grammar! He always had 
it about him, reading it or turning over 
its dog’s-eared pages at odd intervals 
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and in out-of-the-way places. Half a 
dozen times a day he would draw it out 
from the bosom of his blouse, which had 
taken the shape of the book just over 
the left breast, look at it as if to assure 
himself it was all right, and then put 
the thing back. At night the volume lay 
beneath his pillow. ‘The first thing in 
the morning, before he was well awake, 
his hand would go groping instinctively 
under his knapsack in search of it. 

A devastating curiosity seized upon us 
boys concerning that Latin grammar, for 
we had discovered the nature of the 
book. Strong wanted to steal it one 
night, but concluded not to. “In the 
first place,” reflected Strong, “ I haven’t 
the heart to do it, and in the next place 
I haven’t the moral courage. Quite So 
would placidly break every bone in my 
body.” And I believe Strong was not 
far out of the way. 

Sometimes I was vexed with myself for 
allowing this tall, simple-hearted country 
fellow to puzzle me so much. And yet, 
was he a simple-hearted country fellow ? 
City bred he certainly was not; but his 
manner, in spite of his awkwardness, 
had an indescribable air of refinement. 
Now and then, too, he dropped a word 
or a phrase that showed his familiarity 
with unexpected lines of reading. ‘“ The 
other day,” said Curtis, with the slight- 
est elevation of eyebrow, “he had the 
cheek to correct my Latin for me.” In 
short, Quite So was a daily problem to 
the members of Mess 6. Whenever he 
was absent, and Blakely and Curtis and 
Strong and I got together in the tent, we 
discussed him, evolving various theories 
to explain why he never wrote to anybody 
and why nobody ever wrote tohim. Had 
the man committed some terrible crime, 
and fled to the army to hide his guilt? 
Blakely suggested that he must have 
murdered “the old folks.” What did 
he mean by eternally conning that tat- 
tered Latin grammar? And was his 
name Bladburn, anyhow? Even his 
imperturbable amiability became sus- 
picious. And then his frightful reti- 
cence! If he was the victim of any deep 
grief or crushing calamity, why didn’t he 
seem unhappy? What business had he 
to be cheerful ? 

“It’s my opinion,” said Strong, “ that 
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he’s a rival ‘Wandering Jew ; the original 
Jacobs, you know, was a dark fellow.” 

Blakely inferred from something Blad- 
burn had said, or something he had not 
said—-which was more likely—that he 
had been a schoolmaster at some period 
of his life. 

“Schoolmaster be hanged!” was 
Strong’s comment. “Can you fancy a 
schoolmaster going about conjugating 
baby verbs out of a dratted little spelling- 





book? No, Quite So has evidently been 
a—a Blest if I can imagine what he’s 
been !” 


Whatever John Bladburn had been, he 
was a lonely man: Whenever I want a 
type of perfect human isolation, I shall 
think of him, as he was in those days, 
moving remote, self-contained, and alone 
in,the midst of two hundred thousand 
men. 

Il. 

The Indian summer, with its infinite 
beauty and tenderness, came like a 
reproach that year to Virginia. The 
foliage, touched here and there with pris- 
matic tints, drooped motionless in the 
golden haze. The delicate Virginia 
creeper was almost minded to put forth 
its scarlet buds again. No wonder the 
lovely phantom —this dusky Southern sis- 
ter of the pale Northern June—lingered 
not long with us, but, filling the once 
peaceful glens and valleys with her 
pathos, stole away rebukefully before the 
savage enginery of man. 

The preparations that had been going 
on for months in arsenals and foundries 


at the North were nearly completed. : 


For weeks past the air had been filled 
with rumors of an advance; but the rumor 
of to-day refuted the rumor of yester- 
day, and the Grand Army did not move. 
Heintzelman’s corps was constantly fold- 
ing its tents, like the Arabs, and as 
silently stealing away; but somehow it 
was always in the same place the next 
morning. One day, at last, orders caine 
down for our brigade to move. 

“ We’re going to Richmond, boys!” 
shouted Strong, thrusting his head in at 
the tent; and we all cheered and waved 
our caps like mad. You see, Big Bethel 
and Bull Run and Ball’s Bluff (the bloody 
B’s, as we used to call them): hadn’t 
taught us any better sense. 
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Rising abruptly from the plateau, to 
the left of our encampment, was a tall 
hiJl covered with a stunted growth of red- 
oak, persimmon, and chestnut. The 
night before we struck tents I climbed up 
to the crest to take a parting look at a 
spectacle which custom had not been 
able to rob of its enchantment. There, 
at my feet, and extending miles and miles 
away, lay the camps of the Grand Army, 
with its camp-fires reflected luridly 
against the sky. Thousands of lights 
were twinkling in every direction, some 
nestling in the valley, some like fireflies 
beating their wings and _palpitating 
among the trees, and others stretching 
in parallel lines and curves, like the 
street lamps of a city. Somewhere, far 
off, a band was playing, at intervals it 
seemed ; and now and then, nearer to,.a 
silvery strain from a bugle shot sharply 
up through the night, and seemed to 
lose itself like a rocket among the stars— 
the patient, untroubled stars. Suddenly 
a hand was laid upon my arm. 

“I'd like to say a word to you,” said 
Bladburn. 

With a little start of surprise, I made 
room for him on the fallen tree where I 
was seated. 

“T mayn’t get another chance,” he 
said. “You and the boys have been 
very kind to me, kinder than I deserve ; 
but sometimes I’ve fancied that my not 
saying anything about myself had given 
you the idea that all was not right in my 
past. I want to say that I came down 
to Virginia with a clean record.” 

“We never really doubted it, Blad- 
burn.” 

‘“‘ If I didn’t write home,” he continued, 
“it was because I hadn’t any home, 
neither kith nor kin. When I said the 
old folks were dead, I said it. Am I 
boring you? If I thought I was—” 

“No, Bladburn. I have often wanted 
you to talk to me about yourself, not 
from idle curiosity, I trust, but because 
I liked you that rainy night when you 
came to camp, and have gone on liking 
you ever since. This isn’t too much to 
say, when Heaven only knows how soon 
I may be past saying it or you listening 
to it.” 

“ That’s it,” said Bladburn, hurriedly ; 
“that’s why I want to talk with you. 
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I’ve a fancy that I sha’n’t come out of 
our first battle.” 

The words gave me a queer start, for 
I had been trying several days to throw 
off a similar presentiment concerning 
him—a foolish presentiment that grew 
out of a dream. 

“In case anything of that kind turns 
up,” he continued, “ I’d like you to have 
my Latin grammar here—you’ve seen 
me reading it. You might stick it away 
in a bookcase, for the sake of old times. 
It goes against me to think of it falling 
into rough hands or being kicked about 
camp and trampled under foot.” 

He was drumming softly with his 
fingers on the volume in the bosom of 
his blouse. 

“‘T didn’t intend to speak of this to a 
living soul,” he went on, motioning me 
not to answer him; “ but something took 
hold of me to-night and made me follow 
you up here. Perhaps if I told you all, 
you would be the more willing to look 
after the little book in case it goes ill 
with me. When the war broke out, I 
was teaching school down in Maine, in 
the same village where my father was 
schoolmaster before me. The old man 
when he died left me quite alone. I 
lived pretty much by myself, having no 
interests outside of the district school, 
which seemed in a manner my personal 
property. Eight years ago last spring a 
new pupil was brought to the school, a 
slight slip of a girl, with a sad kind of 
face and quiet ways. Perhaps it was 
because she wasn’t very strong, and per- 
haps because she wasn’t used over well 
by those who had charge of her, or per- 
haps it was because my life was lonely, 
that my heart warmed to the child. It 
all seems like a dream now, since that 
April morning when little Mary stood in 
front of my desk with her pretty eyes 
looking down bashfully and her soft hair 
falling over her face. One day I look 
up, and six years have gone py—as they 
go by in dreams—and among the scholars 
is a tall girl of sixteen, with serious, 
womanly eyes which I cannot trust my- 
self tolook upon. The old life has come 
to an end. The child has become .a 
woman and can teach the master now, 
So help me Heaven, I didn’t know that 
I loved her until that day! 
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“Long after the children had gone 
home I sat in the school-room with my 
face resting on my hands. ‘There was 
her desk, the afternoon shadows falling 
across it. It never looked empty and 
cheerless before. I went and stood by 
the low chair, as I had stood hundreds 
of times. On the desk was a pile of 
books, ready to be taken away, znd 
among the rest a small Latin grammar 
which we had studied together. Waat 
little despairs and triumphs and happy 
hours were associated with it! I took 
it up curiously, as it it were some gentle 
dead thing, and turned over the pages, 
and could hardly see them. ‘Turning 
the pages, idly so, I came to a leaf on 
which something was written with ink, 
in the familiar girlish hand. It was only 
the words ‘ Dear John,’ through which 
she had drawn two hasty pencil lines— 
I wish she hadn’t drawn those lines !” 
added Bladburn, under his breath. 

He was silent for a minute or two, 
looking off towards the camps, where the 
lights were fading out one by one. 

“T had no right to go and love Mary. 
I was twice her age, an awkward, un- 
social man, that would have blighted her 
youth. I was as wrong as wrong can 
be. But I never meant to tell her. I 
locked the grammar in my desk and the 
secret in my heart for a year. Icouldn’t 
bear to meet her in the village, and kept 
away from every place where she was 
likely to be. Then she came to me, and 
sat down at my feet penitently, just as 
she used to do when she was a child, and 
asked what she had done to anger me; 
and then, Heaven forgive me! I told 
her ail, and asked her if she could say 
with her lips the words she had written, 
and she nestled in my arms’ all a-trem- 
bling like a bird, and said them over and 
over again. 

‘When Mary’s family heard of our 
engagement, there was trouble. They 
looked higher for Mary than a middle- 
aged schoolmaster. No blame to them. 
They forbade me the house, her uncles; 
but we met in the village and at the 
neighbors’ houses, and I was happy, 
knowing she loved me. Matters were 
in this state when the war came on. 
I had a strong call to look, after the old 
flag, and I hung my head that day when 
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the company raised in our village 
marched by the school-house to the rail- 
road station; but I couldn’t tear myself 
away. About this time the minister’s 
son, who had been away to college, came 
to the village. He met Mary here and 
there, and they became great friends. 
He was a likely fellow, near her own 
age, and it was natural they should like 
one another. Sometimes I winced at 
seeing him made free of the home from 
which I was shut out; then I would open 
the grammar at the leaf where ‘ Dear 
John’ was written up in the corner, and 
my trouble was gone. Mary was sor- 
rowful and pale these days, and I think 
her people were worrying her. 

“Tt was one evening two or three days 
before we got the news of Bull Run, I 
had gone down to the burying-ground to 
trim the spruce hedge set round the old 
man’s lot, and was just stepping into the 
enclosure, when I heard voices from the 
opposite side. One was Mary’s, and 
the other I knew to be young Marston’s, 
the minister’s son. I didn’t mean to 
listen, but what Mary was saying struck 
me dumb. We must never meet again, 
she was saying in a wild way. We must 
say good-by here forever—good-by, good-by f 
And I could hear her sobbing. Then, 
presently, she said, hurriedly, Vo, no; 
my hand, not my lips! ‘Then it seemed 
he kissed her hands, and the two parted, 
one. going towards the parsonage, and 
the other out by the gate near where I 
stood. 

“T don’t know how long I stood 
there, but the night-dews had wet me to 
the bone when I stole out of the grave- 
yard and across the road to the school- 
house. I unlocked the door, and took 
the Latin grammar from the desk and 
hid it in my bosom. There was not a 
sound or a light anywhere as I walked 
out of the village. And now,” said Blad- 
burn, rising suddenly from the tree- 
trunk, “if the little book ever falls in 
your way, won’t you see that it comes 
to no harm, for my sake, and for the 
sake of the little woman who was true to 
me and didn’t love me? Wherever she 
is to-night, God bless her !” 


As we descended to camp with our 
arms resting on each other’s shoulder, 
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the watch-fires were burning low in the 
valleys and along the hillsides, and as 
far as the eye could reach the silent tents 
lay bleaching in the moonlight. 


tak 

We imagined that the throwing for- 
ward of our brigade was the initial 
movement of a general advance of the 
army ; but that, as the reader will re- 
member, did not take place until the 
following March. ‘The Confederates had 
fallen back to Centreville without firing 
a shot, and the National troops were in 
possession of Lewinsville, Vienna, and 
Fairfax Court-House, Our new posi- 
tion was nearly identical with that which 
we had occupied on the night previous 
to the battle of Bull Run—on the old 
turnpike road to Manassas, where the 
enemy was supposed to be in great force. 

Their pickets soon became a nuisance 
tous. Hardly a night passed but they 
fired upon our outposts, so far with no 
harmful result ; but after a while it grew 
to be a serious matter. The Rebels 
would crawl out on all-fours from the 
wood into a field covered with under- 
brush, and lie there in the dark for hours, 
waiting for a shot. Then our men took 
to the rifle-pits—pits ten or twelve feet 
long by four or.five deep, with the loose 
earth banked up a few inches high on 
the exposed sides. All the pits bore 
names, more or less felicitous, by which 
they were known to their transient ten- 
ants. One was called “The Pepper- 
Box,” another “ Uncle Sam’s Well,” an- 
other “ The Reb-Trap,” and another, I 
am constrained to say, was named after 
a not-to-be-mentioned tropical locality. 
Though this rude sort of nomenclature 
predominated, there was no lack of 
softer titles, such as “ Fortress Matilda ” 
and “ Castle Mary,” and one had, though 
unintentionally, a literary flavor to it, 
“ Blair’s Grave,” which was not popu- 
larly considered as reflecting unpleas- 
antly on Nat Blair, who had assisted in 
making the excavation. 

Some of the regiment had discovered 
a field of late corn in the neighborhood, 
and used to boil a few ears every day, 
while it lasted, for the boys detailed 
on the night-picket. The corn-cobs 
were always scrupulously preserved and 
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mounted on the parapets of the pits. 
Whenever a Rebel shot carried away one 
of these darbette guns, there was swearing 
in that particular trench. Strong, who 
was very sensitive to this kind of dis- 
aster, was complaining bitterly one morn- 
ing because he had lost three “ pieces ” 
the night before. 

“ There’s Quite So, now,” said Strong, 
“when a Minie-ball comes fing / and 
knocks one of his guns to flinders, he 
merely smiles, and doesn’t at all see the 
degradation of the thing.” 

Poor Bladburn! As I watched him 
day by day going about his duties, in 
his shy, cheery way, with a smile for 
every one and not an extra word for any- 
body, it was hard to believe he was the 
same man who, that night before we 
broke camp by the Potomac, had poured 
out to me the story of his love and sor- 
row in words that burned in my memory. 

While Strong was speaking, Blakely 
lifted aside the flap of the tent and 
looked in on us. 

“ Boys, Quite So was hurt last night,” 
he said, with a white tremor to his lip. 

* What!” 

“ Shot on picket.” 

‘“« Why, he was in the pit next to mine,” 
cried Strong. 

“ Badly hurt ?” 

“ Badly hurt.” 

I knew he was ; I need not have asked 
the question. He never meant to go 
back to New England! 


Bladburn was lying on the stretcher 
in the hospital tent. The surgeon had 
knelt down by him, and was carefully 
cutting away the bosom of his blouse. 
The Latin grammar, stained and torn, 
slipped, and fell to the floor. Bladburn 
gave me a quick glance. I picked up 
the book, and as I placed it in his hand, 
the icy fingers closed softly over mine. 
He was sinking fast. In a few minutes 
the surgeon finished his examination. 

““ My poor lad,” he blurted out, “ it’s 
no use. If you’ve anything to say, say 


it now, for you’ve nearly done with this 
world.” ; 
Then Bladburn lifted his eyes slowly 
to the surgeon, and the old smile flitted 
over his face as he murmured, 
“ Quite so.” 
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THERE WILL ALWAYS BE A PIANIST 
IN YOUR HOME IF YOU OWN A 











SERS 


PIANOLA PIANO 


could. play the piano? 

Of course you'would rather play yourse/f, because you 
know it must be much more interesting to produce music than merely 
listen toit. You wouldn’t practice when a child, however, so you think 
you must be satisfied just to hear someone else play occasionally. 


THE PIANOLA PIANO WAS 
INVENTED JUST FOR YOU 


Investigate this wonderful instru- 
_ ment that in less than five years has 
_ become the most popular piano in the 
_ world, You will then understand why 
| so many other people are buying it. 
| You will realize that if you owned 
) one there would always be someone in 
your home to play. 

And you ‘would tecognize the 
astounding fact that that some- 
one who could play so well, 


-whose repertory would be 
so great, might be you, yourself. 


H= you never wished that some member of your family 















The 


Aeolian 


Y “a tention the’ Plandi, Company 
ou are not investigating the Pianola Piano - 

when you hear and see any instrument not 362 Fifth Avenue 
made by the Aeolian Company. No other has . New York 


either the Themodist or Metrostyle or other 

exclusive features which have made the Pianola 
Piano such a wonderful success 

Write for descriptive book and the name of our authorized agent 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY “__ 


Aeolian Hall, 362 Fifth Avenue Street and No. 
near 34th Street, New York ° Dandtuindichitenss 


Send Catalog X and details of 
your new purchase-plan to 
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PEARLINE. 


(A SOAPY POWDER) 


Does The Work 

of Washing and Cleaning Perfectly 
Easily—in Hot or Cold, Hard or Soft 
water Without the aid of other Soap—= 
Soda™Borax or Naphtha. 


Does The Whole Work | 
It Washes Without RubbingSimply | 
Soaking or Boiling and Rinsing, and 
Easy, Quick and Thorough Rinsing is 


one of its strong points. 


Does Nothing but the Work | 
Harmless to the Skin and Delicate Fabrics | 
= even Laces. Because it Does Away | 
with the Rubbing it also Does Away: 
with the Work and the Worst Wear 


your Clothes receive: 





; 














LOWEST FACTORY PRICES 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT 


6 Days Free Trial 


HE Monroe Refrigerator is ready to prove 
its superiority to your satisfaction, right 
in your own home—free of any expense 

or obligation on your part. Just write us. We 
will send you the Monroe Catalogne. Pick out 
the style you want to try. We will send you the 
ny nm A you select, all prepaid. Test it in 
your home for 60 days. If it is not all we claim 
if it isn’t satisfactory to you, just notify us and 
return it at our expense. The test won’t cost 
you a cent. 

We make this 60-Day Free Trial Offer because 


we want you to convince yourself of the superior- 

i ity of the Monroe Refrigerator through actua: 

' use—not because of any statements that we make. 
ae 


No other refrigerator manufacturer dares to 

make an offer like this. We do it because we 
know the Monroe will stand the test. If it couldn’t 
stand the test we couldn’t afford to send it on a 
@-Day Free Trial, because every one would come 
back to us. 
You. cannot buy a Monroe Refrigerator or 
anything like it from avy dealer or agent. We 
sell direct to you, and to you we are directly 
responsible. 

Send us your name and address zow. 





The Only Refrigerator 


: = 66 99 

that is FREE of Sf 

Breeding Places for 
Disease Germs. 

The Monroe Refrigerator has food compartments of solid, snow-white, unbreakable Porcelain Ware, 
moulded in ome piece, with rounded corners. Nodarkness, no dampness, no corners, cracks or crevices. 
The only refrigerator so made. A// others have food compartments with the inaccessible corners and 
crevices which get clogged up with decaying food and breed the germs which cause decay and disease. 
MONROE REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, Station W Lockland, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Patentees and Sole Manufacturers of Solid Porcelain Refrigerators 
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WHAT’S THE USE? 


To Pour in Coffee when it Acts as a Vicious 
Enemy 


Fasters have gone without food for many days 
at a time but no one can go without sleep. “ For 
a long time I have not been sleeping well, often 
lying awake for two or three hours during the 
night, but now I sleep sound every night and wake 
up refreshed and vigorous,” says a Calif. woman. 

“Do you know why? It’s because I used to 
drink coffee, but I finally cut it out and began 
using Postum. Twice since then I have drank 
coffee and both times I passed a sleepless night, 
and so I am doubly convinced coffee caused the 
trouble and Postum removed it. 

“ My brotheriwas in the habit of drinking coffee 
three times a day. He was troubled with sour 
stomach and I would often notice him getting soda 
from the can to relieve the distress in his stomach ; 
lately hardly a day passed without a dose of soda 
for relief. 

“ Finally he tried a cup of Postum and liked it 
so well he gave up coffee and since then has been 
drinking Postum in its’ place and says he has not 
once been troubled with sour stomach.” 

Even after this lady’s experience with edffee her 
brother did not suspect for a time that coffee was 
causing his sour stomach, but easily proved it. 

Coffee is not suspected in thousands of cases 
just like this but it’s easily proved. A ten days’ 
trial works wonders. “ There’s a Reason.” 

Read the famous little book, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. 








Protect your savings by safe investment 
on a safe and sane basis of absolute security 


5% a Year 


Fourteen years of uninterrupted success in 
selecting the best class of New York and Sub- 
urban Real Estate for loans to home-owners. 

Prompt payment of five per cent. earnings 
on every dollar for every day in our care 
without a single exception during the whole 
period. 

Almost two million dollars assets protect 
your investment, however small. 

The confidence and patronage of thou- 
sands of prudent investors all over the coun- 
try, some probably in your locality to whom 
we can refer you. 

All transactions under the restrictions and 


iy 


inspection of the New York Banking De-+ 


partment. 

THESE ARE OUR GUARANTEES TO YOU! 
Start an account at any time, 

withdraw at your pleasure. 
Write for full particulars. 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN CO. 


10 Times Bldg. 








Broadway & 42d St., New York City 


























New Fall Styles 


Now Ready 
If you want to in ® 
be stylishly at- —» Se. 
tired, have your. 
garments made in 
New York. 

New York is 
the acknowledged 
fashion — center, 
and its women are 
the best dressed 
in the world. 

Our Suits, 
Skirts, Jackets, 
and_ Rain-ceats 
are made-to-or- 
der in the latest 
New York Styles 
and from the new- 
est materials at 
surprisingly low 
prices. 

We guarantee 
to refund your 
money if we fail 
to fit you. 

The Fal! and 
Winter fashions 
are handsomely * 
illustrated ana —“ ’ 
described in our new and elaborate catalogue} 
which we send free on request to any part off 
the United, States. | 


Our catalogue illustrates and describes the following gary 
ments which we make to order: 


Visiting Dresses . . $6.00 to $20 
Tailor-made Suits. . 7.50 to 25 
Separate Skirts .. 3.50 to 15 
Rain-coats’:). . . . 875 to 18 


Also a full line of the following ready-made goods: 
Underwear Furs 
Dressing Sacques * Ladies’ Coats 
Children’s Dresses .Children’s Coats 
Shirt Waists ‘ Sweaters 
Handkerchiefs 
We pay transportation charges to any part of the U. S. 


Write to-day for our new Fall-and Winter Catalogue 
sent free to any part of the United States, and if you desir 
Samples of Materials used in our made-to-measure garments 

sure to mention the colors you prefer. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO 


216 West 24th Street, New York City 
Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the Worid 
- Mail Orders Only No Agents or Branc 


ter! 
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The Buyi ng of Silverware 


@ The household silver you buy to-day is to become 
an heirloom in your family. The silver gift you pre- 
sent to the bride is to be treasured by her descend- 
ants. Do not good judgment and regard for future 
generations demand the selection of the best and 
most famous silverware ? 


@ With all the honors that the great Expositions at 
Philadelphia (1876), Paris (1889), Chicago (1893), 
Paris (1900), Buffalo (1901) and St. Louis (1904) 
have awarded to The Gorham Company, it is but 
natural that Gorham silverware has become by far 
the most widely used in America. 


All the best Jewelers in this country carry Gorham 
silverware in stock. 


@ No others are permitted to handle it. 


@ The policy of The Gorham Company enables all of 
its dealers to sell at prices uniform with its own. 


@ This affords you the convenience and assurance of 
buying Gorham silverware at every advantage from 
your own Jeweler. 

@ All articles of silverware made by The Gorham 
Company are easily identified by the well known 
Gorham trade mark: 


GORHAM 


STERLING 


The Gorham Company | 


SILVERSMITHS 


The Gorham Company strongly recommends Gorham Silver Polish 
as absolutely the best preparation adapted to the efficient care of silverware. 
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You May Ask Why? 


There is only one player piano in 
the country to buy and that is the 


Melville Clark Apollo Player Piano 


There are several unanswerable reasons why you should 
choose the MELVILLE CLARK APOLLO and no other 


Here They Are: 


1. Because the Apollo has an 88 note range, which includes every key on the piano 
keybo#rd. No other player piano in the world has more than 65 notes, or five octaves, 


2. Because it has the,effective transposing mouthpiece, which prevents the annoy- 
ance caused by the shrinking and swelling of the music rolls due to climatic changes, 
and that changes the key of any music to suit the voice or accompanying instrument. 
No other player piano in the world possesses this feature, which represents fully 95 per 
cent of player piano valitie. 


3. Because it is operated either by air or spring motor, and is extremely sensitive 
in its action. No other player equals it in this respect. The Apollo spring motor is so 
- strongly constructed that atmospheric changes, no matter how severe, can not 
affect it in the slightest degree. This motor also secures a perfectly even distribu- 
tion of force, which enables the operator to attain the most artistic effects. No 
other player piano in the world has a spring motor. 


4. Because every one of the 88 pneumatic fingers of the Apollo player piano 
strikes a key on the piano. No couplers are used. The orchestral tone thus 
obtained permits the performer to interpret in an impressive manner the larger 


musical compositions and to gain a mass of sensuous tone color that adds greatly 
to their beauty. 


5. Because the Apollo player piano, with its remarkable range of 88 notes, plays 
the greatest musical compositions exactly as they were originally written, interpreting 
them in their pristine beauty, and as they are played by the greatest pianists. These 
noble masterpieces of musical art are rearranged or transposed for every other player 
piano on the market, so marring the symmetry of the work. 


6. Because the Apollo player piano is practically five instruments in one. There 
is a scale with a range of 58 notes, one of 65 notes, one of 70 notes, one of 82 notes, and 
one of 88 notes. The music rolls cut for these different scales can all be played on the 
Apollo. These six superior features give the Apollo player piano a commanding place 


in public esteem, and make it 
By far the most desirable player piano for the musical home 


You will buy an Apollo player piano when you fully understand its great 
superiority over all other players. You will not want a five octave or 65 
note instrument, but a player piano with the full range of 88 notes. 


Its Tone is Beautiful and it is one of the handsomest and most durable 


player pianos made in the United States. 
Send for illustrated catalogue to the manufacturers 


Melville Clark Piano Co. 


Dept. M, STEINWAY HALL, CHICAGO 
Makers of the MELVILLE CLARK Art Pianos 
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DEPARTURE IN TONE’ PRODUCTION. @ Recent experiments in 
A the direction of tone production made by us have resulted in the 
perfection of a notable Grand Piano, the Style X (next in size 
larger than the famous Quarter Grand). @ It is an instrument of rare and 
exquisite tone, in which quality and not quantity has been the first consid- 
eration. @ It is a new departure in modern piano building, and in inviting 


attention to it we do so with much pride th the success of our efforts. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 801 Tremont St., BOSTON 
Established 1823 Catalogue upon request 
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| The 
Goal of Perfection 


Of alf musical instruments the piano is the most vital, 
the most intticately constricted, the most delicately adjusted ; 
and of all pianos, the Steinway is the highest expression .of 
piano art—so conceded by all judges. ie 

No time is too long, no pains too great, no cost too large, 
no effort too vast to expend in achieving for each individual 
Steinway the goal of artistic perfection. 

For a concrete example, we invite you to examine the 


Steinway Vertegrand; a piano at $500 which more closely 
approximates the ideal moderate-priced piano than any other 
ever originated. 


Steinway Pianos can be bought from any authorized Steinway 
dealer at New York prices, with cost of transportation added. 
Illustrated catalogue and the little booklet, “The Triumph of the 
Vertegrand,” sent on request and mention of this magazine. 
STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall 
107 and 109 East 14th St., New York 


VERTEQGRAND PRICE $500 
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UYING A FURNACE is not like buying a | 
winter coat. You can’t wait until cold 
weather to think about heating your house. The 
keynote of comfort in the home during the frosted days 
and nights is clean, even heat. You get both in the Underfeed, 
and for less money than other heating costs, as 


/ The Peck-Williamson Underfeed Furnace ! 
Saves 1-2 to 2-3 on Coal Bills 


This is easily figured out. The Underfe¢d'gets as much heat out of cheapest grade 
slack as highest grade coal will yield. YOU save the difference. 

Thousands have voiced and written praises of the Underfeed. THE INTERIOR, 
the leading Presbyterian publication of the West, says: 



































“Many decades of experience and observation are crowned by 
the latest product of American inventive genius in the celebrated 
PECK-WILLIAMSON UNDERFEED FURNACE, There is little 
danger of substitutes with it, because there is none other at all 
like it. By a unique arrangement (the coal is fed from below and 
the fire is on top), every pound of coal is made potential, and 
cheap coal can be made to furnish heat that would do credit to 
the most costly anthracite. The fire is easily controlled and 
requires only occasional attention, and fuel bills are reduced in 
marvelous fashion. Noristhe furnace costly to begin with. The 
Peck-Williamson Company, which. is one of the leading manu- 
facturing concerns in Cincinnati, and has a high reputation 
throughout the country, will gladly furnish complete information, "A. 
including voluntary statements from users probably in your own g@ 
vicinity. You wiil find this information worth while. Now is i 
the time to make sure of next winter’s comfort!” ‘ 


We will gladly send our Underfeed booklet and fac-simile 
letters of appreciation. Heating Plans and Services of our 


Engineering Department are yours—FREE. Write to-day, 
giving name of local dealer with whom you prefer to deal. 


THE PECK-WILLIAMSON CO“ 
360 W. Fifth Street, Cincinnati, O. 
Dealers Invited to Write for Our Proposition. 
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TheVarnish that lasts longest 


Made by Murphy Varnish Company. 
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SA Ticking 


Mercerized. Art “Twills 
o/ - F<: LO ha 


Ostermoor Mattresses, 4 ft. 6 in. wide, 6 ft. 3 in. long, one part, weighing fifty pounds each 
(5 lbs. more than regular), hand laid filling, built, not stuffed, bound edges, 
square corners, beautifully made, and daintily covered with any ticking you desire. 
(We illustrate three patterns above.) 
As C, A. wide or narrow stripe ; Gray and White Dust-proof Satin Finish Ticking striped 
in linen effect ; Blue and White Herring-bone ; or Mercerized Art Twills in fancy stripe 
with floral effects of Blue, Pink, Yellow, Green or Lavender, all at the 


& 6 4 
ex: | Bargain Price, $15 oxi |.28. 


Prepaid | Terms of Sale, Cash with Order. None sent C. 0. D. | 2 P2*t 




















These are extraordinary bargains, Eight Dollars less than regular price. You must speak 
quickly if you want any, as this Special Offer is open for your immediate accepiance only. 


Order of Us or Through Your Ostermoor Dealer. 


If your dealer cannot supply you—we fill order direct, express prepaid from here; mattress shipped 
same ‘day check is received by us. Please state first, second, and even third choice of covering and 
color desired, in case all you like are already sold, as there will be no time for. correspondence. 

Beware of imitations. Insist that the name ‘‘ Ostermoor” appears on every mattress you buy. 

Even if you do not wish a mattress now you should know all about the ‘‘ Ostermoor” and its superi- 
ority to hair in health, comfort and economy. Send your name on a postal for the name of your home 
dealer and our free descriptive book, ‘‘The Test of Time,” a veritable work of art, 144 pages in two 











colors, profusely illustrated. Worth reading. Write today, as this offer is necessarily limited. 
OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 120 ELIZABETH STREET, NEW YORK | 
Canadian Agency- The Alaska Feather & Down Co., Ltd,, Montreal 
semen 
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Famous 


ELGIN 


The G. M. WHEELER 
Grade Elgin has long been 
famous for its accuracy and 
reliability. It is now in great 
demand in the new models. 


For those who want a remark- 
ably true watch ata very reason- 
able price the right watch is the 
G. M. WHEELER Grade 
Elgin. 

Right in price—within the 
reach of everyone—‘“‘The 
Watch that’s made for the 
majority.” 

Right in style—The new thin 
model in ‘small sizes. 


Right—always right—A won- 
derfully accurate timekeeper, 
and susceptible to extremely 
fine adjustment with the micro- 
meter regulator. 


Adjusted to temperature. 
Seventeen jewels. Ask to see 
the G. M. WHEELER grade 
Elgin. 

ELGINS of equal grade and reasonable 
price for women—desirable new models. 


ELCIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., 
Elgin, ill. 








Monument Making 


like any other high-grade artistic work, must 
be done by the most finished artists only, and 
with none but the best of materials. 

My life work has been the making of memo- 
rials of every high-grade description. Only 
the finest of granite is used in making 


Miller Monunients 


Artists, not mere stone-cutters, do the carv- 
ing. ‘The designs are original with me—made 
at some special suggestion of yours, if you 
like. No money expected unless the contract 
is fulfilled in all respects. My plant is 
equipped with all labor-saving machinery, 
hence the price is kept at a minimum. And 
in dealing with me you deal direct with the 
manufacturer—one profit, ore responsibility. 
Most memorial-sellers take ordézs, tarn them 
over to a commission house, and have no 
direct responsibility to you. . 


My free book on memorials is sure to in- 
terest you. I will mail it at your request. 


J [ MILLER (Successor to Thomas & Miller) 
- Le 45 Liberty St., Quincy, Mass. 
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The V arnish for the 
Home Beautiful 
I.X.L. FLOOR FINISH 


is made for those who take pride in the 
appearance of their home—those who 
want their hardwood floors to be at 
their best—smooth and bright and free 
from heel marks and scratches. 

LX.L. FLOOR FINISH is the 
best and highest-priced floor varnish 
made (about 50c. more a room). 
It is well worth it! It lasts from 
three to five times longer than any 
other. 

To get the best possible results, a floor finish 
should be applied by an expert, but owing to 
its easy flowing, quick drying qualities, the 
novice can get better resulis withI.X.L. Floor 
Finish than with any other preparation. 

For general interior woodwork, 
ask for SMITH’S IL.X.L. PRESERV- 
ATIVE COATINGS. 

Send for ‘‘Rules for 
the Preservation of Hard. 
wood Floors.’’ 
you mention your dealer's 
name, 


EDWARD SMITH & CO., 








Free if 


45 Broadway, New York, 














Did you ever 
think of the moral 


question involved in making 
clothes, or anything else, for 
sale? There is one. : 


We think that in. supplying 
our fellow-men with good 
clothes we’re doing good; 
the better the clothes, ‘and 
the more of this spirit we put 
into the making of them, the 
more good. 


We recognize a moral respon- 
sibility to you; it’s quite as 
important as the qtiestion of 
profit. That’s why we want 
to know when our clothes 
are not right, or not satisfac- 
tory to the wearer. 


If you get Hart Schaffner & 
Marx clothes that are not 
satisfactory, tell us about it. 
We want to know, not 
simply to correct the error 
in your particular case; 
that’s easy: money back, a 
new suit, or whatever is right. 


But it goes much deeper 
than that; there’s a moral 
issue involved in every pur- 
chase of clothes bearing our 
label. We recognize it while 
we’re making them; and it 
doesn’t cease, with us, when 
you begin to wear them. 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 


Good. Clothes Makers 
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Qn the Heights 


is the establishment of the mil- .a, 
lionaire, supplied throughout 
with ample water for all pur- 
oses, by means of the Rider-Ericsson Hot-Air ge Te «Leg 
ump, that gives an unfailing supply, day and 3 Sl 
night, whatever the wind or weather. 7 


In the Valley 


is the humble country cottage, equally well fur- 
nished for its needs with the Rider-Ericsson Hot- 
Air Pump adapted to its smaller size and simpler 
requirements. Neither chateau nor cot can do better 
than to depend on this friend of the millionaire and 
the poor man, whatever the requirements of either. 
Over 40,000 are now in use all over the world. 





Send for Catalogue D and select the size of pump a Magted to your wants. 
Our name-plate on the pump insures its quality and efficiency. Address; 





° ° 35 Warren Street, a ar New York 
Rider-Ericsson 239 Franklin Street, e e ‘ . Boston 
F ba 40 Dearborn Street, . ° ° Chicago 
40 North 7th Street, ‘ » ‘ Philadelphia 
: ngine 234 Craig Street West, . . Montreal, P.Q. _ - 
2 Co. 22 Pitt Street, . «  « Sydney, N.S. W. a ee 





Amargura%, . . - + Havana, Cuba pep ca 
a 


The Hi it-Air Pump 

















ee Paints 
Ghat Last 


Oxide of Zinc 
Paints 


The New Jersey Zinc Company 
71 Broadway, New York 


r 


We do not grind zinc in oil. A list of manufacturers of zinc paints sent on application. 
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